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ciated!) was propelled across the narrow stream 
till all were safely landed in the house. The 
architecture was simple but elegant; the host, a 
man of urbane manners and great culinary skill. 
The chowder was preparing in a gigantic boiler. 
Those who were wives, those who intended to be, 
and those whose intentions were goud, but chances 
small, surveyed this operation with great interest. 
Onions, crackers, fish, potatoes, butier, pepper 
and salt, composed the chowder, and even as 
“music past is obsolete,’’ so does the faint memo- 
ry of that report linger with grateful fragrance in 
the minds of those who partook of it. 

The old people then engaged in juvenile games, 
while the young ones promenaded in loving cou- 
ples. ‘Then the gallant boat Ariel was launched. 
The rain had ceased, but the waves run high, and 
the bay presented rather a dangerous appearance. 
The wind flapped the sail, and the boat keeled 
over, till one side was apparently perpendicular 
to the waves. Then, as they sped furiously along 
and the spray dashed over them, visions of speedy 
dissolution danced before the eyes of some of the 
terrified young ladies. If you, my dear sir, ever 
go in such a company, and the boat tips nearly 
over, and the pretty young lady who sits next to 
you is very much terrified, and is afraid she will 
never see her dear mamma again, I will tell you 
what todo. Justput yourarmaround her. You 
have no idea what a source of strength and conso- 
lation it will be to her. In this instance all the 
gentlemen had arms, and all used them. No one 
was seasick. It would have been good policy if 
one of the gentlemen had got up such a scene. 
It would have excited such compassion in the 
hearts of benevolent young ladies. Many thanks 
are due to the large-hearted youths who would 
have saved so many armsful in case of a capsize. 
The voyage came to anend. Welcome, indeed, 
was the sight of the nice, fatherly gentleman, who 
stood ready to help the frightened and forlorn 
group, on the pier. 

The clams were done. The tables were set. 
Rosy watermelons and all kinds of edibles graced 
the rustic boards. Heaps of shells disappeared 
under the tables, and heaps of little black heads 
alone remained to tell the sad story. Pecks and 
bushels vied with each other. You, who sit down 
in your city home, and eat these little mollusks 
served on China, with silver and damask sur- 
roundings, and no musical waves sounding in 
your ears, have no idea of the enjoyment of a 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Autumn Song. 
(From the German of Geibel. ) 





TRANSLATED FOR PHE COMMONWEALTH BY A. T. W 


Now streameth clear from o’er us 
The day o'er all so bright; 

Of deepest blue ’tis woven, 
And gleaming, gold sunlight. 


‘The woods once more shall flourish, 
Ere they fade in winter gray ; 

They shine in golden splendor, 
And laugh in purple gay. 


With beauty all encircled 
Shines every mountain side, 
. And Sabbath stillness floweth 
In the valley far and wide. 


© friend, at this glad season, 
Why doth it wondrous seem 
That thy heart hath all its sorrow 
Forgotten, like a dream ? 
That on the olden troubles 
With smiles alone thou think’st, 
And in the golden morning, 
So full and free, thou sink’st? 
© give thee up to joyance ; 
With thy whole heart and mind 
Drink in this fiery splendor 
To all that lives assigned. 
Let Song and Quiet marry, 
‘To harp-strings ringing mild, 
And let the last grief’s shadows 
By song be reconciled. 
Now to the sun a beaker 
. Of wine L quaff to-day ; 
The draught demands a blessing; 
Thus, blessing, I would pray : 
When, after joy and sorrow 
Atilength shall break thy heart, 
May thy soul, like this autumn, 
Serene and grand, depart! 


A Clam-Bake. 


BY CLIFF CHAMPNEY. 


It was a pleasant evening in August. The 
moon shone brightly down upon the pleasant little 


A trumpet blown by a Roper engine was finally 
adopted. It seemed probable now that sound was 
not a mere transfer of vibrations. The body re- 
mains at rest, the waves pass by, but a positive 
effect of some kind seems to be produced. Prof. 
Henry tried further experiments as to the relative 
intensity and extension of sound. He strained a 
delicate test-paper over the mouthpiece of a horn, 
which received the vibrations at the broad end, 
and on this he scattered fine sand. It became a 
test of extreme delicacy. 
as small as a single inch frequently indicated that 
vibration had wholly ceased. What becomes of 
the old theory of the propagation of waves of 
motion or sound if this experiment be conclusive 4 
Prof. Frazer asked if any experiment had been 
tried on the comparative worth of sounds of a dit- 
ferent pitch. A steam-whistle not having been 
heard in Holland, another was added, the pitch 
being two octaves and a half apart. No Holland 
ear could bear the sound! Prof. Henry replied 
that the steam-gong was constructed in reference 
to that. The best effect was produced by differ- 
ences of one-fifth and one-tenth. The thickness 
of the inetal seemed to make no difference. Each 
whistle was only a resounding cavity. Prof. 
Frazer asked if there was not a metallic ring in 
the secondary sound; Prof. Gould whether there 
Was no advantage trom interrupted sound. Prof. 
Frazer claimed that deat persons could hear any 
pitch, high or low, which was not that of ordinary 
talk. Prof. Gould alluded to very delicate exper- 
iments which had been tried, by Mr. Boyden of 
East Boston, on the velocity of sounds of different 
pitch. Prof. Henry said that the use of the tele- 
graph was constantly making more accurate ex- 
periments possible. Prot. Frazer spoke of Ross, 
at the North Pole, who heard a lischarge of can- 
non betore the word of command which had led 
to its discharge. Vibrations must perhaps accu- 


A good ear ought to perceive a discord in music 
played at a distance, if different pitches travel 
with different velocities. Prof. Gould thought 
this difference was pleasant, what we call “mel- 
lowing effect.”” A great anxiety was shown to get 
Mr. Boyden to print his experiments, but it was 
thought that he pursued them solely for his own 


, 


might interest or benefit the world. 
turbine-wheel was then described. 


Then came Agassiz on the Fishes of the 


A change of distance | 


mulate before they take effect on the human ear. | 


pleasure, and seemed to care little how much they | 
Ilis great) 


and which gains or loses by the presence or ab- 
sence of the sun. Would the error be as great 
5,000 teet above the level of the sea? Prof. 
Guyot could not tell. rs 

Prof. Henry now paid a warm tribute to the 
value of the paper, which he hoped the Smith- 
sonian Institute would publish. The sweet earn- 
estness and entire self-forgetfulness of Guyot’s 
manner could not fail to impress any discerning 
listener. Of this paper, Prof. Gould’s paper on 
“Stature,’’ and Prof. Henry’s on the “Power of 
| Sound,” we had supposed the dailies would print 
‘full reports; but the little that has been reported 
| Was so inaccurate that we have given all that 
memory would yield toso late a demand. At the 
close of this morning’s seasion there was a little 
| skirmish to avcid a business meeting at 8 o’clock, 
|P.M., which would interfere with Mrs. Howe’s 
‘proposed reading at Round Hill, already once de- 
| ferred for Mr. Hopking’ evening party. Agassiz’s 
i chivalric perseverancain the matter cried ‘“ Place 
}auc Dames,” as plaingy as rf he had spoken it in 
his native French. If ended by a double yielding 
to the “‘T'wo Necessitfes,”” time being found for 
the professors to attend at will the reading of an 
jessay with that title, and certain men, who would 
rather work than play, being compelled both to 
hasten their work and to yield to some stronger 
wills. 





Dannemora.--No. LIL. 

Se 
| BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN ON HIS VACATION. 
| Soa 
THE FORGES. 
| From the mine the ore dug by the convicts 
|passes into the kilns where it is roasted, then 
| through the stamping-mill and the washing-sieves 
| till itis ‘‘separated.’’? It is then carried to the 
| forge, where it is cast into the fire with charcoal, 
jand comes out a blazing mass of carbonized iron. 
This process, and the succeeding labors of ham- 
j}mering and rolling, are carried on throughout the 
twenty-four hours by relays of men, while the 
other works stand still during the night; and noth- 
ing can exceed the picturesque effect of the spec- 
tacle as seen at midnight in this wild spot. We 
passed through the forge by daylight and admired 
| the skill and strength of the workmen, the beauty 
‘of the iron. But by night everything was exalt- 
ed into grander proportions and shone in a more 
splendid light. Under a high roof, open towards 


the stars in wide apertures for the escape of smoke 





town of R——, lighting up the hospitable man- 
sion whose doors and windows stood wide open, 
so that lamps were useless, and various groups 


clam-bake. It is very nice to have an,attentive 
neighbor. He sees that you are clamless, munch- 
ing a tart, while the urbane host is busy elsewhere. 





Amazon, already reported. 


<a A s and soot, a dozen fires were blazing in rude fur- 
Prot. Gould here reminded the audience that a a ee 


naces. Before these glided up and down the 





year ago he had read a paper, prepared tor the 


sat in the portico, on the steps, and at the win- 
They seemed to be earnestly engaged in 
Croquet and moon- 


He selects some clams from the heap he has ap- 
propriated. He takes a clean pearly-lined shell, 
tills it with vinegar and other dressing, launches a 
clam in it, and sends it to you with his conrpli- 
It is the first of a fleet which heads for 
Is not the image of your neighbor in- 
It must be, or 


dows. 
discussing something new. 
light boating-excursions had lost their charms, all 
the new dresses of the ladies had been displayed 
in evening parties, the gentlemen had used up all 
their small talk and were beginning to be quite 
sensible, and atkiirs were getting desperate. 

A loving trio seated on the meeting-house steps 
across the green, visible in the bright moonlight, 


ments. 
your plate. 
delibly stamped upon your heart ! 
you are the most obdurate of mortals. 

The rain fell in torrents as the party were ro wed 
towards the opposite shore and found their car- 





became the subject of discussion for awhile; the 
One horse took 


jtiages. No accidents occurred. 
it into his head to endeavor to walk on two legs, 
but changed his mind after a little practice, much 
to the relief of the load he carried. 

Tea was soon dispatched, rare hot-house flow- 
ers adorned beautiful heads, and light airy fabrics 
took the place of afternoon dresses; a hall was 
lighted, and private theatricals were given to the 
clam-bakers. The evening closed with dancing. 
The “Spanish”? and ‘‘Lancers’’ were performed 
with great correctness. The young gentleman 
who had never danced before, and took private 


question, which was the one, was mooted with un- 
satisfactory results, and the conversation soon 
was beginning to 
reign over the generally noisy groups, when one, 


dropped. Primeval silence 

brighter and more daring than the rest, made a 

proposition which left everybody in a state of 

high delight. It was not a walk to the grotto, 

“Where the wee birds sang, and the wee leaves 
shook, 

And many wee people read out of a wee book,” 


but something on a more gigantic scale. 

When the last light was put out, the last slice 
of cake eaten, the last good-night kiss had died | morning-lessons from benevolent young ladies, 
did himself great credit, and did not quite resem- 
ble a “babe in the woods.’’ 

I will close this account with a few interesting 
Clam-bakes are very good things in 
A certain old 


away, with loud reports in the hall, when good 
Aunt A—— had gone her rounds, leaving 

“The coals all out, the coast all clear, 

And nought trom thieves or fire to fear,”’ 
then there were troubled dreams, and bright an- 


remarks. 
their way if not carried to excess. 





ticipations, and visions of grand clam-bakes passed gentleman was once observed to leave such a par- 
in mar tial array before the brain of each meoper. ity for the purpose of engaging in prayer. His pe- 
Morning dawned bright and beautiful. ‘There | tition was overheard :— 

were no tardy arrivals at the breakfast-table, andj «¢) Lord, forgive me for indulging in this sin 
no very claborate toilets, The front-yard  pre-! o¢ ¢luttony and eating too much, and I will never 
sented a lively appearance, as one team after oat any more clams.” 

another drove up, and the impatient horses stamped | 
and shook their heads, and contemplated spilling 
Precious they were, for 


He paused a moment and then added :— 
“Very tew, ifany.” 

Clam-bakes afford @xcellent opportunities for 
ifone was not precious to all, or all to one, some | tne delightful occupation of flirting ; excellent op- 
one Was precious to some one else. T think this | portunities for a study of human nature. The 
lucid statement will not be contradicted. It hits |jtele restraints and etiquettes of society are thrown 


their precious cargoes. 


come one 8OS mobody: off in a measure, the thoroughly selfish are sure 

here were stowings-away of good things to ty he revealed in their true characters, the natu- 
eat, and good things to drink, and good things to/ pany generous and noble specimens of numanity 
shine like stars. This clam-bake was composed 
Mine host) of a galaxy of stars, some brighter, some lesser 
looked with anxious eves upon the narrow-necked lights, but all shining harmoniously and doing all 





taste, which cannot be eaten nor drank, for R 
is a very affectionate little place. 


| Sanitary Commission, on the ages of American | 


Ile now offered another, on their sta- 
iture, which exhibited some very unexpected facts. 


| 2 
| soldiers. 


The statistics were derived trom the register of 


swarthy, half clad figures of the convicts, their 
eyes gleaming from the sweaty grime that cover- 
‘ed their faces and gave them the look of outland- 


lish men from the regions of India or the islands 


| 


} 


of the Southern Sea. 





They carried huge wicker 

trays heaped with charcoal to feed the fire, or 
‘smaller measures of the gravelly ore, which they 
heaped on with long shovels, mixing it with the 
charcoal in the fervent heat; then they stirred the 
fires with their iron rods, sending up the sparks 
to the rafters at every thrust. Presently they be- 
gan to quench the great blaze so that their com- 
rades could take the mass from the fire, and they 
cast water on the ground here-and-there, where 
the white hot metal was to lie on its way to-and- 
from the hammer. 


{two million and a half of men, partly volun- 
| teers, partly of later enlistment, 100 days’ men, 
jand the like. Of these, 
iture, complexion, &c., had been recorded. 


birthplace, age, sta- 
The 
| troops of each State were subdivided into their 
nativities, 40,000 men of 18, and 40,000) men 
of 19 years being registered in this way. The 
; average difference between the results would give 
}the gain of each indfvidual for the year. The 
} . m © 
, carelessness of all human recorders had left its 
| traces on the muster-roll, for though the law re- 
| quired height to the quarter-inch, and age to the ; ; 
2 , But the grandest sight was when three men 
;month, yet the number whaese height was given Z 
ye i Se, A : at each fire, with heavy levers and guarded 
/in round inches was four ties as great as it should | es : ; 
ae : ; . |face and hands, lifted from ghe furnace the loop, 
| have been, and those whose height was given in, ; sim 
ie : : a or welded mass of iron and carbon. ‘They 
| half-inches twice as gr. atas the fact. The most ‘ ni 
. | tugged and sweated at the fiery task, till, with 
‘remarkable tact developed was that men attain ; ; 
Bae 2 : a heavy thud, the loop tumbled from the brick 
| their maximum stature much later than is gener- | f ; ee 3 
| Piyacs »,{ Work upon the iron barrow in front; sending, as 
ally supposed. ‘This takes place commonly at 20} , f ; 
7 : : . |it moved, great showers of red cinders aloft, and 
or 30 years of age; but there are frequent in-| —, ; 
| ‘ 03 : | white streams of molten metal to the ground, along 
| stances of growth until 55, not very noticeable—a} : ee 
is, Sees s d gS .,| Which it was wheeled to the hammer. There 
/yearly gain of a tenth of an inch perhaps, still | os RS 
; bo oe oy oe another son of Vulcan clutched it with forceps a 
agrowth. Atter 55 the stature subsides in similar |“ Seis 
| ; ; . fathom long, suspended by achain trom the beams, 
| proportions, partly perhaps trom the condensation | ree ‘ 
: ; ) . jand swinging easily all ways as he moved the long 
,of the cartilages, partly because of the change in Fig ae rs 1S. 
: ; pie ; ; handles. With this, and with the levers of his 
the angle of the hip-bone. The age tor maximum | é ; 
..-,|/ comrades, he hoisted the glowing bulk upon the 
stature comes carlres/ to the tallest men, as if it | ‘ j 
}anvil, and the rude hammer began slowly to rise 
: Rae j jand fall above it. How the sparks flew at every 
;eigners were shorter than men of native birth. | ~ 
len : : | stroke! how the dexterous workman turned his 
/The heights of men seemed to depend on the}! ‘ : 3 
iron this way and that to give each blow its due 


A Massachusetts man en-| : : 
| effect! till the mass was welded into some shape, 


}and compact enough to be cut in halves and cast 
‘into the furnace preparatory to the rolling pro- 








) were the necessity of unusual development. — For- 


‘place of enlistment. 
listing in Iowa was an inch taller than if he had 


staid at home! Some States showed, in the sta- 


tistics of successive years, the drain the war had | 
made on their vitality. Ohio showed first, men 
'O7.7 in height, and at last those who were only | 
O47. 


'that it was supposed to be a mistake, until re- | 


But New York showed so great a change 


peated investigations showed that the short men) 
As we go 
measured 
Out of one million, 


ot 65.7 inches had enlisted as sailors. 
West, taller. 
more than 6 feet 10 inches. 


en grow One man 


i there were tive hundred who measured more than 


'cess. 


‘compartments of the roller. 


Each of these halves is called a b/oom, and 
may be eight inches square by sixteen or twenty 


long. Ata white heat they are taken again from 


‘the furnace and forced through the screw-like 


These, each smaller 


‘than the other, press it flatter and elongate it more, 


till it appears to be a thick strip of iron some 
three or four feet long. In this shape it is again 
heated and passed through a smaller roller till it 


bottles which formed a part of the cargo, for he, | 


of course, Was strictly temperance. ‘Touch not, | 


in their power to inake the day pleasant. 
The waves dash upon the beach at C—— Isl- 


is brought to the required thickness for nails. 


; | The forges inside the prison-yard are ten in 
Of colored men, the slaves were two- = P J 


6 teet 4 inches, but men of such stature do not 


wear well. 


taste not, handle not,” was his motto. Tell me, | and, the Ariel chates at her moorings, the empty 
my fair compagnons de reyage, was it not so! As | Gam-shells strew the sand, but the merry groups, 
he looked upen the merry groups he might have | which were so gay and happy there, are scattered 
been heard to utter a sigh, as he thought of the} gar and-wide. 

tipsy vouths and unsteady old gents he should | Long may the happy memories of that day live 
have to help up those steps at nighttall. | in their hearts, a day of pure unalloyed enjoyment! 
My young friend, whoever you are, I cannot} estes 


resist the temptation to sandwich-in a little advice ! . . 
. sia dapgate nya : ‘Crumbs from the Table of the Na- 


Shun the flowing bowl and demijohn, the | : % 
’ tional Academy.—No. IT. 


es 
empty, or led with good medicine. Agassiz’ little talk about the butterfly was suc- 
never get tipsy, and will preserve that upright ceeded by Pierce’s paper on the masses of the 
You’ satellites of Saturn, not to be reported, but gleam- 
When 
leaves to sweeten your breath, and you won't, it was finished he went back to the blackboard to 
be likely to be ashamed of yourself. Time fails) record a remarkable raintow he had lately seen. 
me to speak of the packing of carriages. I will It had two bows, and the lower bow contained 
only say that every one was suited, and away | within itself eleven repetitions of the violet ray, 
went the rattling wheels over the beautiful level! a band eight or nine times broader than the bow 
roads so peculiar to R—— and its surroundings. itself, but fragmentary, vanishing here-and-there. 
Chere was much racing and singing, and a good! The cloud was very thin, the sky intensely blue, 
The violet was very pink; 


here 
wine-glass and beer-bottle, except when they are 
Then you will} 


dignity so becoming to young manhood. 
won't have to eat cardamoms or chew geranium- | ing with suggestion to the man of science. 


deal of meditating among the young ladies, which) and the sun very low. 
latter was a bad sign. When you see a young; but tor Rutherford’s question, he would have in- 
lady meditating deeply, you may be sure she! sisted that it was red. Mr. Oliver stated that such 
means mischief. ja bow was described in Dugain’s Physics, and had 
The scenery on cither side was very pleasant. | been specially reported upon by Arago, who called 
There were green fields and brown fields and bush- ‘it phenomenal. In the evening we had Lesly’s 
esonthe roadsides. ‘There were cows, and horses, | beautiful eulogy on Hitchcock, which all the 
and pigs, and hens, and chickens, and children, newspapers killed by reporting. 
scattered along at various and appropriate intervals. | On Friday morning Protessor Henry gave us 
There were rivers and ponds in view, covered | an interesting paper on some recent experiments 
with litte blue curling waves, and the trees “‘laid | with fog-bells. The board of officers, which has 


ee ; {number, and each furnishes a loop every three 
tenths of an inch taller than the freedmen; but! i 
hours, so that eighty of these, or one hundred and 
| sixty blooms, are worked up in twenty-four hours. 


They are rather rude specimens of the Catalan 


the same was true of white men from the same 
‘localities. In Maine men reached their greatest 
height at 27, in New Hampshire at 35, in Massa- 


The tallest 
men, of 60 inches, come from Iowa. Maine, Ver-' 
mont, Ohio, Minnesota and Missouri 
give us men a little over 68, and the average of 
all shows the American to be ‘‘a very tall people.” 


chusetts at 20, in New Jersey at 51! 


Indiana, 


‘Some half-jocose discussion ensued on some of 


ithe minor points of this valuable paper. 


said the shorter man would naturally take to the} .‘, ; . 
: of Vulcan and his uncouth workmen came into 


navy, where unusual length of limb would make : 


him awkward, for of course these sailors had been 
trained for the most part previously in merchant 
‘service! Prot. Gould was happy to see Agassiz 
yielding something at last to the law of natura/ 
Vea Agassiz retorted, ‘when it was 
alaw of mind!’ The question was asked why 
, Western) men much taller than 
To us it seemed obvious that the same 


\ selection. 


should be so 


Eastern. 
causes operated in Maine and Towa to this end, 


namely, out-door lite, labor in field and wood, the | 
very causes that once made the Vermont lumber- | 
man a terror to the State of Connecticut, when he | 


floated down on his raft. But Agassiz said “Lime,” 


and explained farther that Switzerland had a lime- | 


stone and granitic region, and that the lime had a 
sensible effect in increasing the weight of the 
Obviously this would not 
Prof. 


bones of the cattle. 
apply to Maine, which leads the column. 


Agassiz | 


forge, which takes its name from the Catalonians 
among the Pyrenees who first used this kind of 
forge to produce large quantities of iron. At the 
Swedish Dannemora, although the ore is very 
similar to this, a different process is in use to make 
the famous Uereyrund iron. 

As we watched the Cyclopean labors of these 
imprisoned men, Virgil’s description of the stithy 


the mind :— 
“Ferrum exercebant vasto Cyclopes in antro 
Brontesque Steropesque, et nudus membra Pyrac- 
mon. 
Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe massam.”’ 
Or, as Schiller tells in his Errand to the Forge, 

witha recognition of the forces of modern me- 
chanism supplanting the naked arms of Brontes 
and Pyracmon :— 

“The force of water and of flame 

Here might you mingled see, 

The millwheel hurried by the stream 

Whirled round perpetually ; 

The gearing rattles night and day 

In close accord the hammers play, 

And underneath the mighty blows 

The softened iron plastic grows.” 

But you are not allowed to forget that the men 

are prisoners; as you pass into their shops a grated 
door unlocks to receive you, and is guarded be- 


their dark arms along the field,” and held out 
bunches of leaves, 
dies snatched and wound around their hats in the 


which some pretty young la- 


vain hope of making them look prettier. Could- 
n’t they let well enough alone? 
The party arrived at their destination. The 


charge of the lighthouse system, consists of six 
persons, three of whom are members of this 
academy. 
but for the last five years they had met every Sat- 
‘urday to consider various questions of manage- 


ment. They had recently been trying fog-signals 
3 


Before the war, they met once a month ; 


Lesly asked if Basques, Bretons, and other short pind you by a keeper. Like Shakespeare’s bee- 
races, had not predominated among the New York piye in Henry V., these men are found. 

sailors, and was told that the nativity had been “Setting endeavor in continual motion 
considered, but did not affect the result. Prof. To which is fixed as an aim or butt, 

Frazer said that races on recent formations were Obedience; for so work the honey bees, 

7 Creatures that, by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


programme was as follows :— at New Haven. A steam-gong, which consisted 
Clam-bake and fish-chowder to be served up in| of two whistles, from 14 to 20 inches in length, 


a grove, commanding a beautiful view of a house | and one foot across, set mouth to mouth, blown by 


and an island. 
“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Aft gang aglae;"’ 

and so it happened that the clams and fish were 
served in the house and on the island, command- 
ing a beautiful view of the grove. It began to 
rain. Active old gentlemen and agile young la- 
dies sat together in heaps under tables. Some 
sheltered themselves under trees, while others did 
as they do in Spain. Meanwhile a boat, manned 
by two hervic and self-sacrificing youths, (alas, 
that such self-sacrifice should be so lightly appre- 


a steam-engine, had been heard thirty miles. He 
went to Providence to hear it; and other experi- 
iments were tried with trumpets and whistles. 
Sound was sent with the wind against the wind, 
‘and at right angles with it. Strange to say it was 
heard farthest at right angles. Prof. Henry would 
have been almost afraid to report this last conclu- 
, sion but that he afterwards found it had been ob- 
‘served in 1813. These instruments were blown 
| with a definite amount of power and a definite 


Leeaa with least expenditure of power and air. 


' 
/The error at 12, M., of a July day must be cor- 
,tude was to be considered. 


jamount of air. The problem was to get most ‘thermometer do not indicate the temperature of | 
‘the upper air, which presses on the barometer, Ars. Browning. 


said to be superior. Lesly said he expected to; 
tind the finest men on the oldest rock. 
| This paper was followed by one trom Prof. 
Guyot, on the ‘‘Influence or the Hour of the Day 
He is preparing tables to 








EXAGGERATION.— 
We overstate the ills of life, and take 

Imagination, given us to bring down 

The choir of singing angels, overshone 
By God's clear glory, down our earth to rake 
The dismal snows instead; flake following flake, 

To cover all the corn. We walk upon 

The shadow of hills across a level thrown, 
And pant like climbers. Near the alderbrake 

We sigh so loud, the nightengale within 
Refuses to sing loud, or else she would. 

©, brothers, let us leave the shame and sin 
Of taking vainly, in a plaintive mood, 

The holy name of Gritr—holy herein, 
That by the grief of UNE came all our good. 


on the Barometer.” 
correct errors in the barometric measurements of 
mountain heights proceeding from this cause. 
The formula does not reach this error, because it 
rests on variants. The maximum error occurs at 
4. A. M., the minimumat1, P.M. The error in 
a July day isa plus; in a July night a minus. 


rected by one ninety-eighth of the height. Lati- 
The changes in the’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Switzerland. 
Paris, Aug. 27, 1866. 

I believe I wrote you last from the Riffel. 
There I had only to lift my eyes to see the Mat- 
terhorn whenever I chose to look, and now it lies 
many miles away. But ‘‘my heart’s in the high- 
lands”’ still, wherever my feet may go. 
the end of my journey now, as I look back I can 


see it like a long picture. At both ends are cities, | 


houses, and towers, and castles, and well-kept 
parks, carriages and people. But towards the 
middle of the canvas these all fade out into dim- 
ness, and there stand the Alps, rising one after 
another, painted with the living light that one 
sees in Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountains, leaping cas- 
cades, singing rivers, sunny pasture-slopes, soar- 
ing summits white with eternal snow, and still 
with the silence of God himself. So the cities 
serve only as a frame to set off the beauty of the 
real picture, and under it is written, “L’ Europe, 
c’est Swisse.’’ 

We left the Riffel and dropped down into the 
Zermatt valley again fur a day. I can’t under- 
stand how Catholicism should flourish in Switzer- 
land, for it seems to me if there was ever acoun- 
try that was made to be the home of Protestants 
this is it. ‘To be sure there are a few more Prot- 
estants than Catholics in the whole land, but the 
impression one receives is that at least outside 
of the cities there are none but Catholics. Swiss 
cities are beautifully kept, with an air of Ameri- 
can enterprise about them. Swiss villages are 
dirty and crowded. A Catholic priest, with whom 
I talked, said that it was impossible to make the 
people cleaner and more thritty ; 
that under a different reqime, Matters might be 
much improved. As it is, these villages stand 
sill, just where they have been for ages, and 
progress and improvement impossible. 
Some of their customs are very peculiar. In 
Zermatt, and indeed in many other places, after 
bodies have been buried tor seven years, they 
disinter them and pile the bones of the skeletons 
in a huge heap uncer the chapel. This bone-cel- 
lar stands open night and day, so that one has 
the privilege of seeing the skulls and ribs and 
tibias, &c., &¢., to his heart’s content. On the 


seem 


walls are inscriptions, and there are places for | 


one to kneel in this charnel-house. Our guide 


So near 


but I thought} 


| at hide-and-seek with the green hills, and we had 
'for our companion, constantly outstripping our 
lingering footsteps, the wildest of streams, which 
‘has worn for itself wonderful grottces in the hard 
| rock, and disappears and re-appears again in 
jclouds of spray, or hides deep down between 
i rock y walls, as we peer cautiously over the prec- 
ipice to tind it. Far up on the sides of the hills 
are the arches of an old Roman aqueduct, now & 
ruin, but supplying, together with the little way- 
side chapels, the human element of the scene, 
and telling of the power that has passed away. 
Another four hours’ walk the next morning 
‘brought us to Chatillon, where we condescended 
Ito employ a carriage for Aosta and Cormayeur, 
‘Italy, for it is full of Roman memories. But 
we saw it only en passant, and we were quite will- 
jing to leave the Romans behind, with Mont 
| Blanc in front of us. Sunny Italian skies were 
only a myth at Cormayeur, and, after vainly wait- 
ing their pleasure for a day or-two, we determined 
to brave their displeasure, and started about four 
| one morning under the shade of threatening 
| clouds, which gave usa taste of rain before we 
j had gone far on our way towards the Alta Blan- 
We were aiming for Chamouni, the most 
| direct route to which would seem to be over Mont 
| Blane, that lies between; but that being “not a 
|town-road nor safe for travellers, 
| liged to follow the example of our great general 
| and flank it. Our road led along the edge of a 
hill about half-way up the height, and for a long 
jdistance was only a shelf of earth. But our 
mule’s feet were trustworthy, and, catching only 
ha glimpse of the summit of Mont Blane through 
la rift in the clouds, and then approaching some 
lofty peaks which rivalled Monte Rosa in height 
and grandeur, we pursued our way in safety. 
' But under a clouded sky, the wind blew chill 
and cold down the long Alléa and we were glad 
of all our shawls and wrappers long before; over 
new-fallen snow and slippery rocks and by-paths 
the streams wished to menopolize, we 
Here 


ches. 


”” 


we were ob- 





} 


which 
reached the top of the Col de la Seigne. 
we missed, of course, because of the clouds, the 
view which Carl Ritter calls the finest he has 
seen outside of the Himalayas; but we were so 
‘cold we did not care at all at the time; and even 
|now I am not sure that the view of valleys and 
| surrounding peaks, whi:h one may obtain from a 


| 
jlofty height in the Alps, is really worth more 





| than the view of the mountain-top itself on which 
}he stands alone, so far removed from all con- 


said the object of the practice was that one should 
be constantly reminded of his ancestors. ‘The 
number of graves in the churchyard is quite 


sciousness of companionship. 1 think it is well- 
worth climbing the snow-peaks to see that, even 


small, and_ they are not very well cared tor. 
Another curious custom is that of inscribing, 
either on the outside or inside of the house, the 


name of the builder, with the date of its erection. | 


One of our guides showed us his house, of which 
he was evidently very proud. In the largest 
room, Cut into one of the heavy beams that ran 
across the ceiling, we saw in German that the 
house was ‘‘built by the brave young man, 
Johann Kronig,”’ at such a time; and on the other, 
in Latin, that there stood formerly an old house, 
destroyed to make room fur the present one, built 
by such a person, in such a year. 
the memory of the by-gone inhabitants is care- 
fully preserved. 

We lett Zermatt, which itself is more than five 
thousand feet hizh, to reach the other side of the 
range by the pass of St. ‘Cheodule at three in the 
morning, betore even the peaks of the highest 
mountains could see the sunlight; and, skirting 


So here, too, 


the noisy little streams for some time, struck up | 


the steep path on the mountain-side. After we 
had gone for some distance, we found, to our sur- 
prise and delight, the curious flowers that the 
Dwiss guides delight to honor, because they usu- 
ally grow only in most dangerous places, and 
never below an elevation of seven thousand feet. 
They call them Edelweiss, or, noble and white, 
and they wear them in their hats with great de- 
light. 
tion, and, pausing for a few moments to eat our 


But soon we reached the limit of vegeta- 


breakfast under the shade of some huge rocks be- | 


longing to a moraine, we tied on our white masks 
to protect our faces from the cruel glare of the 
snow, mounted our blue spectacles, and sv, a 
company of blue-eyed ghosts, climbed the mo- 
raine and proceeded on the snow. In our jour- 
ney we had lost sight of the Matterhorn behind 
some interior mountains, but we now had it full 
in view at our right, a white pyramid standing 
on a snow plategu. 
cult nor dangerous. 
hours’ walk up a gently-sloping plain, covered 
with the hardest and whitest snow, bringing us 
gradually where we seemed to be standing in an 
amphitheatre, surrounded with black imountain- 


The pass was neither difli- 


It was merely two or three | 


jif one sees no prospect below. But we did not 
stop to philosophize, and, descending the other 
side, soon found our dinner in the valley, after 
which, a two hours’ walk brought us to the foot 
of the Col du Bon Hlomme, which it was also our 
fate to climb in spite of the threatening storm. 
It gave us anything but a warm welcome to its 
fustnesses, for we found ourselves wrapped in a 
furious snow-storm, which drove in our faces, and 
But hu- 
man care had erected signal-posts all the way, 
and my muleteer never hesitated as to the path, 
) though L could see none. But it struck me that 
| my trusty mule, as he toiled wearily up, and 
slipped and plunged hesitatingly down, if he had 
any thought in his old head, must consider moun- 
tains only a vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
wonder what foolish notion possessed the human 
race to be eternally going up and then immediate- 
ly going down. 

I think of all foreign nations I have met, the 
French are the most agreeable for casual acquaint- 
ances, and without doubt the English are the 
I mean disagreeable, because 


made my mule hoary ina short time. 





{ 


| 


most disagreeable. 
of the many things they do not do, rather than for 
anything they do. They wrap themselves up in 
| their own importance and let everyone else loftily 
falone. Now I think when people are travelling 
| they owe each other certain little courtesies if 
1 desire to except one En- 





they are strangers. 
glishman, however, an artist of some reputation, 
| whom we met at Chamouni, and who was most 
courteous and polite. Anyone who may secure a 
picture of Alpine scenery by Mr. Edwin Pettit 
will have something worth his while to keep. 

To surround Mont Blanc still another day’s 
journey was necessary, and another summit must 
be surmounted, and then the Chamouni valley 
came into sight, and we reached the village after 
a ride in the rain of several hours, coming in 
time for the Emperor's festival day, in henor of 
which the little town created really quite a fine 
illumination, while from some chalet, on one sum- 
‘mit near by, a bright light answered to the lights 
below, looking as if a star was crowning the top- 
most height. I will not weary you with rainy 
‘days, but tell you, instead, how we climbed the 





peaks. No sign of lite appeared, except another | Flegere to gain a view of the whole range of Mont 
party of travellers who came toiling up after us,! Bianc, and how beautiful and grand the view 
a line of black-moving figures, till, as we neared! was. ‘Che mountains here are of an entirely dif- 
the summit where ar avenue of snow seemed to | ferent shape from those of the Bernese Oberland, 
lead away from our amphitheatre, we met tw. or having sharp, needle-like peaks, which rise ab- 
three going in the opposite direction, who, mov- ruptly from the mass, as if to pierce the sky. 
ing rapidly downward, were soon out of sight. | Mont Blane is the highest of all the Alps, but, per- 


At the top, a rude hut, built in the shelter of a 
pile of rocks, afforded rest and food. It has the 
reputation of being the highest human habitation 
in Europe, standing at an elevation of nearly 
eleven thousand feet, and is inhabited only for 
three months in summer. But there is another 
which stands close to it, where, for the interests 
of science, two men dwell during the entire year, 
being occupied with taking observations for some 


one whose name I cannot give you; and here on, 


the summit one spoke only French, and the tran- 
sition from German is not pleasant, for I have 
learned to love the sound of the German, and to 
greet it gladly wherever I hear it. dicre 
crossed the dividing line between Switzerland 
and Italy, and, narrowly escaping being blown 
away, we plunged down the yielding snow to an 
old moraine, principally of slate-rock, and down 
the steep zig-zags, over the rock, to the green 
grass at the foot. It was a glorious day; the sky 
made beautiful by white clouds which were look- 
ing-in here and there into the cleft of the moun- 
tains, as if in search of a hiding place; the air 
warm and soft here below; the white summits be- 
hind; the green valley in front of us. It seemed 
to me as we paused to rest, sitting down on 
the grass, as if here one had every sense satisfied 
atonce. The light certainly demands nothing 
more for itself; the green sward is fragrant, as the 
sun’s rays strike down on it; the breeze comes to 
fan away all fatigue, and from afar, dreamily, 
one hears the song of the waterfalls or the sound 
of the bells round the necks of the grazing cat- 


We, 0 


‘haps because I did not see it so long, perhaps be- 
}cause I saw it last, it does not seem to me like a 
| friend, as du my beautiful Bernese summits. It 
‘is the difference between an oak and a maple, 
| which latter always seems to me the most human 
of all trees. Mont Blane is grand, is immense, 
| its whole range is su massive, and the glaciers 
i sweep down from its sides majestic and beauti- 
' ful. As the sun dropped towards the horizon, 
we left our stony seats on the Flegere and moved 
down, too, but the Mont Blanc range, with the light 
on it, was continually in view, and the lofty moun- 
! tains glowed over their whele extent asif lighted 
by an internal fire ; and more and more golden as 
the sun departed from the valley, they stood like 
walls of living flame between us and the blue sky 
beyond, save where the bare rock, refusing to be 
illuminated, projected in dark relief. Then, fad- 
ing slowly from below upward, the gold turned 
to white again, cold and still, till ouly the top- 
most points were golden as we reached the level 
of the Arveiron, and all was dusk when we came 
to Chamouni. ‘The next morning, the first thing 
i] saw on opening my eyes was the clear light tip- 
,ping the crest of Mont Blanc, and I watched it 
creeping down the slopes again till the sunlight 
streamed into the valley. 

But I cannot give you a journal of all we saw; 
Martiguy and the journey thither on one of the 
pertect days; Fribourg and its wonderful organ, 
where for the first time in my life 1 heard music 
as it should always be heard, in a cathedral, so 
|dimly lighted that one could scarcely see that 


tle. One is content to sit still and let thought) there was anyone else near kim; Geneva’s ex- 
take care of itself, as when listening to some quisite lakes, Chillou, Lausanne; not all in the 
' order I have named them, but as they come to 





sweetest music, simply drinking in pleasure, 


knowing that he cannot comprehend or grasp it! 


ali consciously, but knowing at the same time 
that it is finding a place in his being to be a joy 
forever, and that in future years it will come 
back, and come back to beautify his life as the 
well-remembered perfume of the warm sod, or 
the sound of running water, or the tinkle of a 
distant bell, shall touch the spring of assvciation. 


The long, slowly-dying day closed with a three | 


hour’s walk down a lonely valley, during which 
the snow-peaks in our rear and at one side played 


mind; all these I must pass with only a mention, 
and come in memory to Berne, the capital of the 
Swiss Republic. Here we climbed daily one- 
hundred and seven stairs that we might see the 
mountains from our window. Here we counted 
them over one by one, giving each its weil-known 
name, and knowing that we must leave them. 
Here from the terrace of the State House we saw 
die out on their rocky summits the most perfect 
' sunset that could be imagined or desired. Here 
| we bade good-by to our trusty guide, who had 


been our friend for more than four weeks, and 
from here, thankful for the fog that hid them 
from our view, we turned our back on the moun- 
tains of the Bernese Oberland. 

But is not the most beautiful light to be seen 
on the Alps what is called the after-glow? and 
rosy with that after-glow they stand in our mem- 
ory still, serene and peaceful in their eternal 
silence, in their perfect beauty and majesty. 
And though all the waves of the Atlantic will 
soon toss between me and them they are always 
mine, and distance cannot take them away. 

A. E. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


Taxation: 113 Levy anp‘ExrenpitureE, Past 
AND Future. Being an Inquiry into our Finan- 
cial Policy. By SirS. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. 
for Finsbury. 1863. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Boston, for sale by Nichols & Noyes. 
(8vo., pp. 255.) 

This is a work of real value. Though written 
three years ago, and bringing down the statistics 
of British expenditure only to the close of 1862, 
it is still as recent as most works of the kind, and, 
being written for the public rather than for students 
of political economy, it is easy and entertaining 
reading. No doubt Sir Morton Peto’s comments 
on America, in his book just published, will at- 
tract more attention here ; but we judge this earlier 
work will give our countrymen more information, 
and, perhaps, flatter their self-complacency quite 
as much. For the author here exhibits some of 
those evils of the British system of government 
and finance which have been happily avoided by 
us, and so furnishes an opportunity tor that species 
of devout thankfulness which, according to Mr. 
Pecksniff, arises from perceiving how much better 
off we are than our neighbors. 

In some things, we must allow, the English 
have the advantage of us. Instead of heavy 
duties on almost every article imported, they raise 
the greater part of their customs-revenue from 
seven articles, or classes of articles, namely, sugar 
and molasses, tea, tobacco, spirits, wine, coffee and 
fruit, and on some of these the duty is less than 
we impose. ‘Their income tax exempts all in- 
comes below £100 (3750), and only imposes about 
three per cent. from that limit up to £150 (31125), 
above which the tax is less than four per cent. 
In some of the stamp taxes, also, the rate, we de- 
lieve, is lower in England than here. 

But, on the other hand, we must remember that 
while our taxation is imposed to meet war-ex- 
penses and pay off a heavy debt, which is now 
diminishing at the rate of three or four hundred 
millions in a year, the British debt, although 
larger than ours, is not diminishing, or, at least, 
very slightly. Sir Morton Peto does not give the 
figures relating to the debt so fully as he does in 
regard to other matters, but from data collected 
three years after his book was written some inter- 
esting conclusions may be drawn. 

The statistical tables lately published by the 
British government give the subjoined list of the 
principal national debts, with the date to which 
each is made up, and the amount per head of pop- 
ulation of each nation’s indebtedness :— 








Year. Total debt. Per head. 
Great Britain. ......... 186. LSOS8 289,398 £27 16 0 
United States........... 1865 558,873,656 1715 5 
Ly RNS Ptr Bey Grae 1864 53,068 955 472 
Bettas icin JO 202,609 44 811 1 
Avatria . e606 occy as. 247 054 474 6 14 lo 
WOON «iis dean cncie ye 184 176,225,036 719 5 
BOERS wiacceokc NetencaeeS 1865 163,927,471 WwW 4 6 
Holland . 1864 84,602 423 2314 
ji?) COSMOS | 49,500,000 18 0 
Prussia bes coenevee loo 41,651,707 233 
WORUNGML. Cots ve ueesns 1864 41,651,440 Oll 6 
nl. PEPE. one 1864 25,044,016 65 60 
BE Goonies ate IE 22,923,716 259 
OE ogc co caeeewes 1863 10.370, 159 400 
Orieee es iss an vcness 1863 10,707,364 916 3 
BORO oe aaeesee ees 1863 6,857 HAS 21410 
Chil 225555 ei, 1865 2,933,406 116 0 


We have not reduced these amounts to our own 
currency, because, while that is so fluctuating, it 
may lead to errors to do so. But it should be ob- 
served that the £539,000,000 given as our debt is 
got by reducing our dollars to pounds at the rate 
of five dollars to the pound, whereas the actual 
rate has been for a year past from 36.50 to $7.50 
to the pound, and is now about the latter sum. 
If we make the reduction of the British debt at 
this rate it will appear to be about $6,000,000,000, 
or more than twice our own; and, althougn our 
rate of interest is higher, it must be allowed that 
our debt represents a burden of less than half that 
of Great Britain, while our population is now 
greater than hers. 

In the matter of annual expenditure, also, we 
have the easier row to hoe. With a yearly naval 
expenditure for the past ten years of at least 
$75,000,000 in our present currency, the British 
government is now declared to have a very in- 
sufficient navy, while we have probably the best 
in the world tor less than half the above-named 
sum. 

We escape the enormous burdens of the civil 
list, and the allowances to numerous sinecure offi 
ces; nor is this counterbalanced'by the cost of our 
Freedman’s Bureau, which Mr. Johnson com- 
plains so much about. This charge corresponds 
to the English charge for the support and relief 
of paupers, which is very much heavier. Sir 
Morton Peto estimates that one in every twenty 
of the people of England and Wales is a pauper. 
In Massachusetts only one in every forty falls 
within this class; and in most of the Northern 
States the number is much less. But pauperism 
is, doubtless, decreasing in Great Britain as well 
as among us. 

It appears that Sir Morton favors ad valorem 
duties, at least in certain cases; that he opposes 
an income tax, and demands its abolition; that he 
favors moderate taxes on distilled spirits, and be- 
| lieves in free trade of the English sort. Being a 
| liberal, perhaps he would advocate free trade in 
land, also,—a commodity in which we deal more 
largely than any people, and under the fewest re- 





strictions. 

The style of the book is clear and direct; and, 
whether we consider this or the work on Amer- 
,ica, we cannot help wishing that Sir Morton had 
been as successful in financiering as in authorship. 


Recent Britisu Purtosoruy. A Review, with 
| Criticisms; including Some Comments on Mr. 
Mill’s answer to Sir William Hamilton. By 
David Masson. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Boston, fur sale by Nichols & Noyes. (Pp. 

339.) 

Prof. Masson is well-known by name to Amer- 
icans, and to some degree they are familiar with 
his writings; a part of which have been before 
|reprinted. His greatest work, still unfinished, is 
| a Life of Milton, of which we have seen only the 
| first volume. ‘This is conspicuous among its class 

for the amount of research bestowed by the au- 
| thor on a most interesting subject. But neither 
' here, nor in his critical essays, has the author dis- 
| played much original power. 
The)present work, though slight, is wide in its 
_ range and exhibits higher talent than we have be- 
|fore given Prof. Masson credit for. The work 
undertaken required chiefly three qualities of 
mind,—insight, candor and industry,—in none of 
| which does he appear to be lacking, while in the 
| two last he greatly excels. He has given a con- 
| cise, and, on the whole, a just review of the philo- 
| sophical writers of Great Britain within the last 
| half century; bringing his investigations up to 
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the spring of 1865, when these lectures were de- 


livered in London. 

Among other matters we observe that he gives 
Tennyson his due place among philosophic wri- 
ters, and pays tribute to the great abilities of that 
uncouth metaphysician, Mr. J. H. Stirling, who 
wrote the Secret of Hegel. In describing Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton he quotes with felicity the old epi- 
gram on Hearne, as applicable to the Scotch laird 
and professor :— 

“Plague on’t,” quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 

“‘Whatever J forget, you learn.”’ 
Crartes Lams: A Memoir. By Barry Corn- 

wall. Boston: Roberts Brothers. For sale by 

Lee & Shepard. (16mo., pp. 304.) 

Never had essayist more cordial and genial 
friends than Lamb. Talford, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
each has given his impressions and recollections 
of their associate. But now comes Barry Corn- 
wall, (B. W. Proctor, ) at the age of seventy-seven, 
‘‘the only man now surviving who knew much of 
the excellent ‘Elia’,” to give us one of the most 
comprehensive and sweet testimonials to his 
character than we have had of all that have been 
written. The memoir covers a period of twenty 
years, and is an affectionate tribute discreetly and 
yet honestly penned. Reading it, we have before 
us the gentle subject in all the beauty of his sweet 
character—his wit, humor, playfulness, affection, 
strength of mind, justly and fully set forth. And 
with him we are brpught into better acquaint- 
ance with numerous associates of whom we are 
always pleased tohear. The volume makes large 
draughts upon our sympathy, and we are cheered 
and enlivened by the fond example it so lovingly 
presents. The publishers have elegantly issued 
the work. 


Spanisn Parers aND OTHER MISCELLANIKS? 
Hituerto UNPUBLISHED OR UNCOLLECTED. 
By Washington Irving. Arranged and edited 
by Pierre M. Irving. In two volumes. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. (Crown, 8vo., pp. 
xv., 466, and 487, price $5.) 

Most fortunate for the memory and reputation 
of Washington Irving is it that so conscientious 
and devoted a relative as the compiler of these 
elegant volumes should have been entrusted with 
the literary remains of the great writer of whom 
he is so worthy arelative. To his excellent judg- 
ment, industry and taste, we are here, as in pre- 
vious service, indebted for additional volumes of 
most attractive interest. A large part of this new 
matter is now first printed from the author’s MSS. 
The remainder is almost equally new to the pres- 
ent generation, including Irving’s earliest papers 
—Biographical, Historical and Humorous—some 
of which were written as far back as 1804-13. 
Other essays contributed by Mr. Irving to various 
periodicals are in these volumes first collected and 
authenticated. Altogether, they are as attractive 
in variety of topics, vigor of treatment, and grace 
of style, as the very best of Irving’s works. The 
Spanish legends and sketches relate to the con- 
quest of Spain by the Moors, and preserve the 
traditions concerning the most disastrous of Spain’s 
fortunes. The second volume is devoted to Amer- 
ican biography, and other matters published in 
the author’s earlier days. Some of them are the 
first of his productions, and interesting for this 
reason. The biographical papers comprise sketches 
of those that have figured in our nation’s history 
or who have enriched its literature; and the vari- 
ous miscellaneous features of the collection are 
distinguished by the graces that characterized 
everything he wrote—grave or playful as the mood 
was on him, butelegant. With tinted paper, clear 
print, a portrait in fue simile of the drawing by 
Wilkie, taken at Seville, in 1828, and substantial 
binding, we have as handsome volumes as one 
could wish for this attractive collection of papers. 


A Frescu Grammar: Being an attempt to pre- 
sent in a concise and systematic form the es- 
sential principles of the French language, &c., 
&c. By Edward H. Magill, A. M., sub-master 
in the Boston Latin School. Boston: Crosby 
& Ainsworth. (12mo., pp. 287.) 

With large and successful experience as a teach- 
er the author of this volume possesses the best 
qualifications for the preparation of a text-book 
which shall be a desideratum in the acquisition of 
the French language. ‘There are throughout this 
volume indications of patient industry, conscien- 
tious care, and faithful adherence to the idea of a 
simpler, while yet thorough, class-bouk for ad- 
vancing students. Itseems to exhibit the general 
principles of the language in rules clearly and 
concisely stated, and to renler these familiar by 
sufficient illustrations. It is none the less valua- 
ble as a text-book that its author has had the ad- 
vantage of suggestions trom so distinguished a 
teacher as the principal ot the Boston Latin School, 
Francis Gardner, Esq. We commend it to the 
attention of all French instructors. 


Hitcarp’s Primer. Edited in Pronouncing Or- 
thogrophy. By Edwin Leigh. Boston: Brewer 
& Tileston. 

This is an adaptation of phonctic representatives 
of the varied sounds of the English language to 
a popular infant-school book. Its author, or, rath- 
er, editor, is an enthusiastic phonetician, Dr. Ed- 
win Leigh, formerly of Somerville, Mass., now of 
St. Louis, Mo., who, after great labor, and at 
much cost of time and money, has produced, ap- 
parently, a uniform, systematic, philosophical and 
thoroughly phonetic primer. We have looked the 
work over with rare pleasure, and only regret that 
the late Dr. James W. Stone is not in the flesh to 
share it with us. While the common spelling is 
preserved unchanged, the pronunciation of each 
word is exactly indicated by using a special form 
of a letter for each sound of it. All educators 
should examine the work. 4 


Ovr Wor tn, or First Lessons in Geography, for 
Children. By Mary L. Hall. Boston: Samuel 
F. Nichols. 


Mr. Nichols has become the publisher, and a 
new edition is presented, of this admirablé primary 
text-book, of which we spoke a warm word in 
September, 1864, when then published by Crosby 
& Nichols. We cannot add to the praise then be- 
stowed, and will now only say that in an exten- 
sive observation of school-geographies far some 
years, we have seen none, for younger children, 
that will compare in excellence with this. 
equally clear, attractive and philosophic, and in 
all respects a capital work. 

Loring, publisher, has recently issued two of 
Mrs. Warren's excellent and useful books, entitled 
Comfort sor Small Incomes, and How I Managed my 
Children from Infancy to Marriage. Mrs. Warren's 
books have been very popular in England, where 
her experience in the small matters of the house- 
hol, related in a pleasant and agreeable way, has 
been found of much practical value. How J Man- 


aged my Children is a simple and straightforward | 


story of a Christian mother, who relates her trials 
and triumphs with her children from birth to ma- 
turity, and furnishes a thousand practical sugges- 


tions in regard to their health, culture and char | 


acter. 


Peterson & Brothers have published, and Lee 
& Shepard have for sale, Out ef the Depths, the 
Story of a Woman's Li, a tale of suffering, sin 
and shame; also, Moreton Hall, or the Spirits ina 
Haunted House, said to be a true tale in real life. 


The Second Report of the Executive Committee 


Itis | 


‘| odious, but as a security against the immediate 


The same publishers have [ours at Home, for 
October, which is the closing number of Volume 
III. A fine steel engraving is promised for the 
opening number of the next volume, and many 
good things during its continuance. 

The enlargement of Every Saturday only more 
fully shows the excellence of this compilation, 
which is, indeed, a very convenient thing for lov- 
ers of good English literature. 








Republican State Convention. 
ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 


To the People of Massachusetts :—The represen- 
tatives of the Republican party of Massachusetts, 
in convention assembled, call upon you once more 
to signalize your devotion to the cause of law, 
order, and constitutional freedom, by giving a 
hearty and a full support to the candidates they 
this day nominate. We profoundly regret that 
the close of hostilities has not been followed by 
such a state of political tranquillity as would jus- 
tify us in calling attention to those questions which 
more immediately concern us as citizens of the 
State and as organized civil communities. But 
questions of State and municipal administration 
must still, in a large degree, be held subordinate to 
those greater questions of national policy which 
agitate and interest the people of the whole coun- 
try alike. We behold the strange spectacle of the 
President of the United States, deliberately plac- 
ing himself at the head of a combination of halt- 
constructed rebels and their defeated Northern 
allies, going about the country accompanied by a 
portion of his cabinet, and denouncing the legis- 
lative branch of the government as an illegal and 
traitorous body, ‘“‘hanging upon the verge of the 
government,” which government he alone pro- 
fesses to be, and boldly avowing opinions and pur- 
poses, the logical result of which must be a vio- 
lent attempt to subvert Congress, or at the very 
least, a repudiation of all its legislation since the 
war broke out. We cannot be insensible to the 
fact that until the term of this dangerous man 
shall expire, all the financial and business inter- 
ests of the country will be subject to disturbance ; 
all the legislation of Congress is liable to over- 
throw or denial of its validity, the amendment of 
the Constitution prohibiting slavery is of preca- 
rious and doubtful permanency, and there is the 
most imminent danger of losing everything which 
we have won by successful war on land and sea. 
We therefore declare :— 

I. That the Congress of the United States 
ought not only to be sustained but strengthened 
at the coming elections throughout the country. 
By retaining in its own hands so far as is in its 
power, the work of determining at what time and 
under what conditions the States lately in rebel- 
lion should be restored to their former relations 
with the general government, it has only exer- 
cised its right and performed its duty as the law- 
making branch of the government and the imme- 
diate representative of the people and of the States. 
A President disposed to carry out the will of the 
people and fulfil his own constitutional obliga- 
tions, could never have disputed this right or have 
sought to interfere with the exercise of this duty. 
But having betrayed the party which elected him 
to the Vice-Presidential office, having ceased to 
represent the people, and having entered into a 
conspiracy with disloyal men, North and South, 
to place the country permanently in the hands of 
dangerous enemies of the government, the Pres- 
ident has created an exigency, which, if law and 
duty were not, as they clearly are, with Con- 
gress, would justify even more restrictive mea- 
sures than have yet been adopted or proposed. 

II. The country has already suffered sorely 
enough from the presence of traitors in its halls 
of legislation at Washington, and the greatest 
caution against the entrance of disloyal conspira- 
tors or half-constructed unionists ought to be exer- | 
cised, and no States or communities ought to be | 
represented in the Senate or House unless evi- 
dence is given, satisfactory to the representatives 
and people of the North, and the loyal people of 
the South, that such States or communities, as | 
well as the men chosen to represent them, are | 
loyal and likely to remain so. 

III. We avow our deep solicitude lest that | 
policy traditionary with Massachusetts and New | 
England, and now we believe dear to the great | 
majority of the people, which found its most | 
efficient champion in Abraham Lincoln—which | 
dawned upon the country in his proclamations, | 
and which cuiminated in the constitutional amend- ; 
ment of 1865, prohibiting slavery throughout the | 
land—should be overthrown or essentially weak- 
ened and retarded by the events of the next two | 
years. So long as there exists a party, dominant ! 
in some of the States and defiant in all, which | 
hopes, by Presidential aid, to break down Con- | 
gressional control over the question of reconstruc- | 
tion, and reinstate in their seats the representa- 
tives of treason and rebellion, the people have no 
security, except in their own continued vigilance, | 
against a disastrous reaction, which shall put back | 
the cause of progress many years, and disgrace | 
the country in the eyes of the civilized world. 

1V. In behalf of the people of Massachusetts 
we avow our strong desire for the restoration of 
all the States to their old relations in the Union. 
The conditions of restoration we leave to the con- 
stituted authorities of the country, governed as 
they will be by the awakened sentiment of the 
people in favor of justice and liberty. We ap- 
prove of the amendment of the Constitution, pro- 
posed by the present Congress and now pending 
before the States. It was initiated by a legal and 
constitutional body, and is worthy of ratification 
by all loyal States. Its declaration of citizenship 
logically grows out of that national policy of uni- 
versal freedom established by the people in place 
of that traditional tolerance.of slavery which 
brought upon us all our national troubles. Its 
prohibition of office and power to men who have 
been prominent in the rebellion is not only neces- 
sary as one of the means of making treason 





presence of dangerous men in our legislative 
councils. Its establishment, beyond reach of po- 
litical discussion, of the validity of the national | 
debt, and its repudiation of all debts incurred | 
in support of the rebellion, and all claims for slaves 
emancipated, are required by due regard to the 
solvency of the country and the vast interest the 
loyal people have in the national securities. Its 
just and wise system for the reform of our basis 
of representation is an indispensable measure of 
precaution to prevent the adherents of the slave 
system from obtaining, through the abolition of 
slavery, the means of increasing their power in 
Congress and the electoral college, to be used for 
the oppression and continued distranchisement of 
the men who were lately their slaves. 

V. We declare further that we are fully pre- 
pared to believe the declaration of Southern 
unionists, made at Philadelphia, that there can be 
no safety to the country until “the national birth- 
right of impartial suffrage and equality before the 
law’’ shall be conferred upon every citizen of the 
States they represent. The principles and the 
traditions of this Commonwealth impel her to 
second this demand so solemnly made for the com- 
plete entranchisement of a long-oppressed race, 
and the establishment of an American and demo- 
cratic policy of government. 

Finally, fellow-citizens, we recognize the fact 
that all questions of reconstruction, of suffrage, 
of protection to the freedmen, of security to the 
persecuted unionists of the South, resolve them- 
selves into these: Shall the people who saved the 





| 
} 


| in everlasting remembrance, reap the rich results 


country still control it? Shall the soldiers of the 
Union, whose bravery decided on the field the 
fate of the war, and whose services shall be held 


' In the 
words of an eminent Tennessee loyalist, now the 
guest of the people of Massachusetts, shall we re- 
construct the rebels, or shall they reconstruct us? 
The returns from Vermont and Maine, the legis- 
lative action of New Jersey, the voices of encour- 
agement which reach us from Pennsylvania, New | 
York, the mighty West and the regenerated center | 
of the country, assure us that the verdict of the 
people will be overwhelmingly in accord with the 
cherished principles of this ancient Common- 
wealth. } 


of their labors in a regenerated country ! 








The reading of the address was frequently in- | 
terrupted with appiause, and the motion tor its 
| adoption was carried by a unanimous aye. 


SYMPATHY POR THE SOUTHERN LOYALISTS. — | 
The following resolution, reported by the same 
j committee was also unanimously adopted :— | 
|  Resdved, That we welcome to the hospitality of 
| the State the delegation of loyal Southern men 
| now with us, and we extend to them and the no- 
| ble men they represent our sympathies for the 
| sufferings they have undergone and still undergo 
from vindictive rebels, now, unhappily, supported 
by the present national administration, and our 
admiration of the fidelity and heroism with which | 
when proscribed, persecuted, impoverished and | 


Fourth District—Jonas Fitch of Boston. 

Fifth District—Charles O. Rogers of Boston. 

Sixth District—Zibeon Southard of Boston. 

ESSEX COUNTY. 

First District—James N. Buffum of Lynn. 

Second District—Geo. B. Loring of Salem. 

Third District—Geo. S. Merrill of Lawrence, 

Fourth District—Samuel W. Hopkinson of 
Bradford. 

Fifth District—Richard C. Hale of Rowley. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

First District—Marcellus Day of Charlestown. 

‘ Second District—Geo. D. B. Blanchard of Mal- 
le 


n. 
Third District—John M. S. Williams of Cam- 
bridge. 

Fourth District—George L. Sawin of Natick. 
Fifth District—Charles H. Waters of Groton. 
Sixth District—John Hill of Stoneham. 
Seventh District— George F. Richardson of 


Lowell. 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 
First District—Henry C. Rice of Worcester. 
Second District-—A. C. Mayhew of Milford. 
Third District—A. J. Bartholomew of South- 
bridge. 
Fourth District—Henry Smith of Templeton. 
Fifth District—George E. Towne of Fitchburg. 
HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
First District—A. D. Briggs of Springfield. 
Second District—Thomas Kneil of Westfield. 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 
George H. Gilbert of Ware. 
. PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
‘First District—John Morrissey of Plymouth. 
Second District—Edward Southworth of North 
Bridgewater. 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 
E. R. Tinker of North Adams. 
BERKSHIRE AND HAMPSHIRE. 
Graham A. Root of Sheffield. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Alfred R. Field of Greenfield. 
NORFOLK AND PLYMOUTH COUNTIES. 
J. Q. A. Lothrop of Cohasset. 
NORFOLK COUNTY. 
: First District—Stephen M. Weld of West Rox- 
ury. - 
Second District—Henry L. Pierce of Dorches- 


er. 
Third District—Thomas White of Randolph. 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 
First District—Ezra Davol of Taunton. 
Second District—C. B. H. Fessenden of New 
Bedford. 
Third District—Walter C. Durfee of Fall River. 
NANTUCKET AND DUKES COUNTIES. 
Island District—Alfred Macy of Nantucket. 
Cape District—Freeman Cobb of Brewster. 





The “New York Herald” on the 
Political Aspect. 
es 
TUE PRESIDENT’S RUPTURE WITIL CONGRESS A 
FATAL MISTAKE. 


NEW YORK’S “‘ MANIFEST DESTINY ” SETTLED. 


SEWARD THE MARPLOT OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


From the elections which have occurred since 
the Constitutional Amendment was adopted by 
Congress for the reconstruction of the Southern 
States, we are satisfied that that amendment is to 
become the basis of Southern restoration—that it 
will carry and be carried by all the Northern State- 
elections yet to come, and that with New Jersey 
leading off it will be ratified by them all and be- 
come part and parcel of the supreme law of the 
land. Nor have we any fear of the consequences. 
There is nothing, atter all, so very objectionable 
in this amendment—nothing which President 
Johnson himself has not, at one time or another, 


recommended to some Southern State or to Con- 


gress, and nothing upon which there should have 
been a disagreement between the President and 
Congress. 

* * * This amendment is the reconstruction 
plan and platform of Congress, and there is no 
good reason, we say, why it should not have been 
adopted also by the President, inasmuch as he 
stands committed in some shape to all its pro- 
visions. * * If carried in these coming October 
and November clections—as we predict it will be, 
from Massachusetts and New York westward— 
we trust that the administration, in deference to 
the will of the people, will come back to it. Why 
not? 
Constitution will be amply sufficient for the resto- 
ration of the Union, internal peace, sectional har- 
mony and the security of the government and the 
treasury for many generations to come, against 
all disturbing factions of cither section. Varson 
Brownlow, in leading off with the State of Ten- 
nessce for the ratification, has shown that a good 
thing may be done by a bad man and for a bad 
motive; but that Tennessee should thus lead off 
for this amendment is a very remarkable and 
significant fact—that New Jersey should next fol- 
low is almost as strange; but from good or bad 
designs, thus started the amendment will surely 





| go through. 


The President’s quarrel and rupture with Con- 
gress was an unfortunate mistake. From recent 


;events, South and North, it is clear that it will 


prove a fatal blunder to his administration, unless 
he abandons it as the issue before the people. 
The old contests in England between King and 
Parliament are full of instruction on this subject. 


THE ALBANY CONVENTION, 


The Albany Democratic and Conservative Con- 
vention has done its work and settled its manifest 
destiny in the nomination of Mayor Hoffman, a 
local Democratic politician of Tammany Hall, for 
Governor. His manifest destiny is an inglorious 
defeat, unless revolutions sometimes go back- 
wards. Seward, Weed and Raymond have been 
buried in Tammany Hall, and the Tammany 
rumps, with these accessions, will, in all proba- 
bility, he buried out of sight in the November elec- 
tion. If General Slocum, a distinguished soldier 
of the war, for Secretary of State, could not touch 
bottom against the Republicans by thirty thou- 
sand votes last year, what is the chance this year 
for Hoffman, a man of the Tammany ring, against 
Fenton, who, in 1864, ran ahead of the Presiden- 
tial ticket of Lincoln and Johnson? We under- 
stand that the Maine election satisfied the Albany 
Democrats that Seward, Weed and Raymond 
could give them no strength, and that General 
Dix, as a genuine .conservative Johnson war- 
Democrat, was accordingly set aside as entirely 
out of the question. In falling back, however, 
upon their own party ranks, these Albany Demo- 
crats have apparently given up the contest in ad- 
vance. Having given them our candidate, our 
opinions, and our conditions touching this elec- 
tion, we have, at all events, nothing further to say. 


RAYMOND. 


The extraordinary result of the elections in Ver- 
mont and Maine, and the prospect ahead, have 
brought to grief many of the trimming _politi- 
cians. Mr. Raymond has been setting his sails all 
along, first to one breeze and then to another, with 
the expectation of catching the most favorable ; 
but he has missed it. He is left high and dry on 
the inhospitable shore of politics; the tide and 
the wind are against him, and he has no friends to 
help. He has come to grief, and raves in the an- 
guish of his heart. He speaks of two rival Con- 
gresses, of possible coup d’etats, of revolution 
looming up in the future, and all sorts of evils. 
In the unhappy state of his mind he conjures up 
frightful spectres, and has horrible dreams of the 
time tocome. We truly pity his condition, while 
at the same time we feel assured that his grievous 
forebodings are only the visions of a disordered and 
disappointed mind. The country will be safe; a 
few scheming politicians who have overreached 
themselves, like Raymond, Weed and Seward, and 
a few desperate Jacobins like Stevens, Chandler, 
Brownlow, Butler, Sumner and Wade, will be 
thrown overboard to save the ship. The majority 
of the Republican party will be conservative 
enough to bring us safely through. We hope, 
therefore, Mr. Raymond will not die of grief. We 
extend to him our commiseration, and should he 


world we offer him, as we offered Greeley, in the 
event of serious trouble, a delightful asylum at 
Washington Heights, where he can feast upon 
good roast beef and Chateau Margaux, and assuage 
his sorrows. 

SEWARD. 

We should like to know from Mr. Seward, the 
Mephistopheles of the administration, who it was 
that got up the Presidential pilgrimage to Chica- 
go, and for what purpose it was gotten up. Such 
an imposing affair could hardly be intended to do 
honor merely to the memory of a man who was 
nothing greater than a successtul scheming poli- 
tician. 
for the purpose of damaging the President! Has 
he still ambition to take the Presidential chair! 
Or was he playing some other deep and tricky 
game? He seemed to enjoy himself greatly and 


Did our Mephistopheles Secretary plan it | 
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The Presidential Pilgrimage. 


That electioncering tour which was claimed as 
a great triumphal march, one long-continued ova- 
tion, by the friends of the President, has turned 
out a sad lesson to the ‘‘humble individual’’ who 
cares nothing about his dignity. Atevery station 
where the distinguished excursionists stopped on 
their homeward route, the reception grew mor@ 
and more cool and doubtful, and the reports of the 
“enthusiasm” manifested everywhere in conse- 
quence more and more glowing in all the bread- 
and-butter papers! At several places the Presi- 
dent was forbidden to speak, and in a few instances 
serious disturbances occurred. 

We rejoice that the spirit of opposition to ‘‘my 
policy” ts daily becoming more irresistible among 
the people, yet scenes like those at Indianapolis 
are to be sincerely regretted. It is our interest 
above all to demonstrate that the Republican party 
is the party of law and order; that the President’s 
supporters are those who countenance riot and 
bloodshed. Our cause is so good that we have no 
need of resorting to violent measures. Nor can 
we give our approval to the veteran soldier who, 
at Madison, Ind., stepped up to the President and 
told him, ‘‘We do not wish you to speak here.” 
Let there be liberty of speech for all men, John- 
sons and Judases, Beechers and backsliders, reb- 
els and renegades, without exception. We have 
as little objection to the President’s speaking any- 
where and everywhere as we would have to Jeff. 
Davis’s hanging himself some day when the sher- 
ry, Madeira and cigars give out. 

Mr. Johnson could render no greater service to 
the Republican party in the coming elections than 
to continue his tour for some time longer. Noth- 
ing the most ultra radical can say goes half as far 
to condemn him as the words that issue from the 
lips of this new, self-made ‘‘Christ.”’ He is struck 
with a blindness which we had much rather at- 
tribute to God. himself than to any spiritual man- 
ifestations. He does not see that he is rushing on 
to his own destruction faster than a boat shoots 
down Niagara Falls. But people wonder how 


not that, at least a man of no ordinary common 
sense, can allow the chief magistrate in his pres- 
ence to commit mistakes that would be unpar- 
donable even in a ward politician. Yet this is not 
so very wonderful, after all. 

In the first place, Mr. Seward is growing old. 
It is natural that his memory should fail him some- 
times, and that he should occasionally forget what 
he said, rather long ago, that, ‘“‘so long as the Re- 
publican party shall be firm and faithful to the 
constitution, the Union, and the rights of man, I 
shall serve it.” Then, it is not at all strange that 
Mr. Seward should desire to ruin the man who 
holds the office the Secretary of State has coveted 
in vain for so many years. He probably thinks 
yet, as he did some ten years since, that “a rea- 
sonable ambition must always be satisfied with sin- 
cere and practical endeavors.”’ We have no doubt 
the Secretary ’s endeavors to obtain the Presidency 
have always been most sincere, and that they 
seemed to himself also very practical. And if 
he can succeed in hurling Mr. Johnson from pow- 
er and elevating himself to the place from which 
he has pushed him, he would doubtless consider 
itas a fitting climax to his “public lite and ser- 
) vices.” 
We do not know which party Mr. Seward now 
claims to belong to, yet he certainly did well in 





Surely this amendment engrafted upon the | deserting his Republican companions if he could | 
| a natural manner, like other people, would have | 


lever imagine that they could be unprincipled 
enough to nominate him to any office, even that 
of “alderman of a small town,’’ not to speak of 
the Presidency, which, though brought into pretty 
bad repute by Mr. Johnson, is still too good to be 


conferred upon the honorable Secretary of State. 





Soldiers’ Conventions, 
e- 





tions gathered—one at Cleveland, an offshoot of 
the Philadelphia Johnson-wigwam movement, and 
‘engineered by the Custer and Steedman style of 
lsoldiery, and the Lew. Campbell and Gov. 
| Bramlette species of politicians—and the other in 
Faneuil Hall, called to discuss the question of 
| bounties, and pass upon the political events of the 
| hour. 

| The Cleveland Convention met in a rain-storm, 
‘and the welcome from the inhabitants was even 
;more chilling than the elements. It was feeble 
‘in numbers—whole States being unrepresented— 
| but feebler in that a superannuated old crone, in 


; the person of Maj.-Gen. Wool, should give tone to | 


it by a speech abusive of Congress, (the power 


that annually votes him the pay he so poorly | 
'earns,) and which has since called out the animad- | 


' version of Gen. Grant—and feeblest still in its en- 
: dorsement of the Philadelphia plattorm, which 
everybody of sagacity in politics now knows to 
| have already broken down, drretrievably ruining 
| builders and occupants alike. So pitiable a show 
|as this convention has not been seen in our na- 
tional politics for years, and it is already receiy- 
| ing the derision of the “boys in blue’’ all over the 
| country. Tocrown its disgrace it received and an- 
'swered a communication from Fort-Pillow Forrest 
and other blood-stained rebels professing to ac- 
| cept the situation! 
The Massachusetts soldiers’ convention, on the 
| contrary, had the right ring in several of its reso- 
(lutions and all of its speeches. A few officers, 
| whose skill in the field was shown more in keep- 
‘ing out of harm’s way than in injuring the enemy, 
attempted to make capital for the copperheads by 
‘their pro-slavery proclivities; but the sturdy en- 
ergy and good sense of the majority kept its in- 
fluence wholly on the side of loyalty and justice. 
|.A fuolish and inconsiderate vote was passed that 
_a black-list of opponents to the bounty-bill of the 
last legislature be made up and circulated in the 
| Various towns,—a list that we shall show, if need 
‘be, will not be perfect without the names of offi- 
cers high in the confidence of this convention who trce- 
‘ly opposed the passage of that bounty-bill from its im- 
“maturity and injustice,—but it sustained Congress, 
opposed every ramification of ‘“‘my policy,’’ and 
sent fifty good men and true to represent the sol- 
|diers in the convention at Pittsburg, on the 25th 
‘inst. Its President’s (Gov. Banks’) guarantees 


‘for the pacification of the South—that a Northern | 


‘soldier should travel and speak his mind freely in 
‘the conquered country, and that the remains of 


feel the necessity of a retreat from the cares of the | dead Union soldiers in Southern soil should be 


unmolested,—can har:lly be said to comprise all 
that is required for the future well-doing of the 
South; but the higher and farther-seeing utter- 
ances of Sargent, Devens and Harriman, not to men- 
tion the messages of Burnside, Chamberlain and 
Bullock, made amends for the under-toned claims 
of the presiding officer. The spirit of the conven- 
tion was sound, the general tone good, and the ef- 
fect in strengthening and itensifying the loyal sen- 
‘timent of the North most salutary. Its foolish ad- 
lvice will be forgotten, while its earnest purpose 
will stimulate its brethren all over the land. 





The State of Europe. 


| 


27th 


Secretary Seward, the “wise statesman,’’ or if} 


The past week has seen two soldiers’ conven- | 


seems to become a necessity, since we send the 
dead letter thousands of miles at the bottom of 
the roaring sea in a few moments, and since man 
is growing more and more out of the narrow lim- 
its of his five senses. Reading is an excellent 


better. For instance, we all indulge in the de- 
lightful study of Mr. Johnson’s instructive speech- 
es, and the effect of this reading on the people is 
certainly refreshing; but only think what the ef- 
fect would be if every one of his spirited off-hand 
talks could be heard by four or five thousand, or, 
say, a million of people! Why, the great man 
would do more in seven days for uniting Ameri- 
ca than Bismarck and the needle-gun did in the 
same time to unite Germany. This brings us— 
pardon our desultory preface!—to our theme. 

The Germans have now fairly entered upon 
the work of ‘‘reconstruction.”’ May they be more 
successful in their efforts than we have been in 
ours! The difficulties to be overcome are very 
similar in both countries. They are sectional 
spirit, want of national feeling and patriotism, par- 
ticular interests, personal privileges, love of ruling 
and commanding, superannuated pretensions and 
prejudices. This is quite a host of enemies to 
vanquish, but there is also a higher power to 
drive them out with the flaming sword. It is the 
strong motive power which we recognize in all 
the movements of nations in this age, the innate 
force of attraction, the centripetal action to which 
we have given the name of nationality, and in 
which we perceive one of the natural forces that 
governs the inner life of the human kind. The 
rulers of Prussia may not have any higher aspira- 
tion than to promote the interests of the Branden- 
burg dynasty and make it a first-class European 
power. They may well do this, but the inherit- 
ance of their successful efforts will as surely fall to 
Germany, as the Prussian nation has but a transi- 
tory existence, while the German nationality is per- 
petual. : 

The treaties of peace between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, and Prussia and the lesser vanquished pow- 
ers, have been concluded and are being executed. 
The bill which proposed the annexation of the 
kingdom of Hanover, the electorate of Hesse, the 
duchy of Nassau, and the “free city’”’ of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, passed both houses of the Prus- 
sian Diet. The very motives from which the 
bill originated are an evidence of the fact that the 
Prussian rulers themselves could not help ac- 
knowledging that “higher power” we alluded to 
before. They say that the government of the 
said sovereignties, by their persistent refusal to 
accede to the reforms of the German confedera- 
tion proposed by Prussia, and by the open war un- 
dertakenagainst them, had demonstrated that their 
further independent existence is incompatible with 





the national requirements and just wishes of the Ger- 
| man people, 

Thus, four of the petty German powers have 
vanished from the map of Germany, and the pro- 


| cess of assimilation has begun. Another small 





‘followed the same course, the kingdom of Sax- 
i ony, was saved from annihilation Dy the express 
intercession of Austria. Butit has been deprived 
{ot its military power, which will be reduced to : 

body-guard of the king and a few insignificant 
| garrisons in some provincial towns. 
| it will be marched into Prussia and there disband- 
‘ed. The King of Prussia will henceforth be the 
| kriegsherr, (master of war, supreme commander, ) 
| of the King of Saxony, who, it will casily be seen, 
|} thus dwindles into a mere vassal of Prussia, a 
| Shadow-king, with a toy-crown and a toy-sword. 
King Galen, who, if he had not the misfortune ot' 
having been born “by the grace of God,’”’ but in 
'made a pretty respectable inan, is said not to be 
able to endure this degraflation; but not proud 
and not patriotic enough to cede the whole of his 


| 
| sovereignty to Prussia in the interest of further 
| promoting German unity, he will abdicate in fa- 
| vor of his son, for whom he considers the paper 


Se hee 
} crown and wooden sword good enough. This act | 


|. ‘ Specials 
| is eminently characteristic of those petty tyrants 


| of the German people, who fancy their crowns 
| have been handed them directly from Heaven, and 
| that their preservation is indispensable to the 
| welfare of the world. 
guished this kingdom as she did Hanover; but be- 
ing in possession of the important military points 
lof Dresden, the fortress Koenigstein, the whole 
| pass of the Elb, and all the frontier of Bohemia, 
he can afford to spare the existence of the pup- 


| pet-king and his pleasant residence, at the “Elb- | 


| Florence.” 

The fate of the German States, seuth of the 
| river Main, and their relations to the proposed 
‘northern confederation,—essentially Prussia,— 


they will have to act under the centripetal force. 


in a short time, be called upon to play an import- 
;ant, and perhaps decisive, part in the question 
| now looming up in the East, and seeming to por- 
;tend war. Late cable-dispatches say that ‘‘Rus- 


' 7 | 
| sia shows signs of moving once more to obtain the | 


thing, but hearing the living voice is ten times | 


| sovereignty, which deserved the same fate, having | 


The bulk oi | 


are not yet decided, but there is no doubt that | 


The first-class power which has thus sprung up | 
and is consolidating in the center of Europe may, | 


‘ control of the Danubian principalities, and, proba- | 


| bly, eventually, of Constantinople.” 
| these signs consist we do not yet know, but the re- 
port is highly probable. Russia could find no 


' more propitious moment for the execution of her 


den-spired capital on the Bosphorus. The famous 


arms against him; the Danubian principalit’es 
(Rumania) are about to shake off his ‘‘sauzerar- 
'nite;’’ the sultan has been obliged to acknowledge 
‘the new Hospodar,—contrary to the existing trea- 
ties not.a Rumanian but a European prince; Aus- 
| tria is utterly unable to engage in another war at 


Wherein | 


“sick man,”’ who now holds this eastern jewel, is | 


| just in trouble again. Candia and Epirus are in | : eres 
| ested in all questions of political economy, and, 


| cotton supply. 


rectly interested in all the charities that helped 


| present; that there was an understanding between | 


Prussia and Russia is beyond doubt—the prince 
‘of Hohenzollern was not sent to Rumania for 
| nothing; Napoleon III. is growing remarkably 
| old and infirm, and peace-loving in consequence ; 


| Russia is on the most amicable terms with | 
‘ 


| the United States, and Great Britain would thus 
remain isolated. 
this happy combination of circumstances to re- 
new his efforts to drive the Islam back into Asia, 
and replant the cross on the Cathedral of St. So- 


‘phia? We shall see. 





Gen. Grant’s Position. 


Our readers are aware that our columus have 
been open to discuss Gen. Grant's political posi- 
tion. Our Washington correspondent, a few 
weeks since, gave some very good reasons for 
looking with distrust upon the General’s conduct 
at the Executive Mansion at the time the Presi- 
dent received the Philadelphia Convention, and, 


though we did not accept his conclusions, we were 


glad he gave us the benefit of his doubts. A par- 
ticularly well-informed gentleman this week gives 
us his knowledge of Grant's politics, for which 
he is likewise thanked. We think it not improb- 
able Gen. Grant will be a prominent candidate 
two years hence for the Presidency; and it is of 
the utmost importance that his antecedents and 


present convictions be fully known. The Amer- 


Why should not the Czar seize | 


i 


' City Committee of Boston. 


. . . ’ . | aint: * tf ons ~aS > 
'long-cherished design of renewing the old Chris- | quaintance with men and measures. 
| tian empire of the East, with the venerable, gol- | nergy, however, have made him enemies, and 


nature of a command from a superior officer 
which etiquette and courtesy would not allow 
them to disregard. So, reluctantly, they accom- 
panied the party. It becomes a nice question, 
in this conne::tion, to inquire wheter, with their 
ideas of the nature of a command from the Pres- 
ident, if he should order a violent proceeding 
against Congress at its re-convening,—and the 
supposition is by no means an improbable one,— 
they would deem his authority, as commander- 
in-chief, sufficent to impel them to the discharge 
of the unwelcome task? On this point we think 
the loyal community should have information be- 
fore cherishing too fondly the thought of making 
Gen. Grant the next candidate of the Republican 
U.ion party for the Presidency. 

But we have one or two facts in our possession 
which may serve to elucidate Gen. Grant’s posi- 
tion. We know that Secretary Seward first asked 
for the attendance of Gen. Grant upon this trip, and 
hat he flatly refused to go. We know that the 
President then urged it in such manner as to im- 
ply a command to the General, and only then 
did he consent to attend the party. We know 
that Gen. Grant, while on the trip, expressed 
himself to a friend, after one of the President’s 
speeches, to the effect that it gave him ‘‘a shudder 
to hear the President denounce Congress in the 
manner he did.”” And we have the best of rea- 
sons to believe that the General, like the Secretary 


the country, and are in accord in perfecting mea-~ 
sures which shall maintain the power and author- 
ity of the government, in any emergency, in the 
hands of the truly loyal men of the country. 
With this understanding of Gen. Grant’s acts 
and position, we are glad, as before stated, to 
have public attention directed to him, knowing 
that with the fullest light on the topic will come 
greater security to the republic. 





The Third Congressional District. 


- 


| friends to be entertained by Hon. Alexander H. 
Rice, that gentleman, ina letter to his constitu- 


reclection to the Fortieth Congress. 
this declinature is final and irrevocable, and it has 
been heard by his numerous friends with regret. 


| teous Representative, of great service to the bus- 
iness men of the community, whose interests he 
has most judiciously promoted or guarded, and 
| on political questions, if not a leader in advanced 
views, he has kept well-up to the growing senti- 
| ment of the hour. His later votes have been all 
| that the most radical of his party could ask; and 
| he will retire, after eight years of service, with 
| the respect and good-will of the entire district. 
| The withdrawal of Mr. Rice makes the ques- 
| tion of his successor a difficult one; not that there 
are not men enough to creditably represent the 
| district, but there are few whose business rela- 


| tions and previous municipal experience have 











| been such as to make them, for the first term or 
| two, so usefulas he toa community like that of Bos- 
| ton, whose wants, in a great measure, the Repre- 
| sentative from this district is expected to consult 
| and secure. Some of the names that have been 
| suggested as suitable candidates for the nomina- 
{ tion are Wendell Phillips, William Whiting, Mo- 
| ses Kimball, Edward Atkinson, Charles M. Ellis, 
and Albert J. Wright. 

| Of these, Mr. Phillips’, we have reason to 
' know, cannot be had; for he will decline each and 
‘all nominations. A large portion of the Repub- 
' lican party, with all the workingmen’s organiza- 
! tion, would enthusiastically support Mr. Phillips, 
should he allow the use of his name; but he does 
not deem his sphere of usefulness to be in Con- 
ress, and therefore says ‘‘No”’ to all overtures for 
is nomination. 

Mr. Whiting is a lawyer of ability, and, during 
| the war, rendered important services and gave 
| valuable advice to the government in aid of the 
Mr. Lincoln had a 


} 

| 

i 
! 

| 

| 


suppression of the rebellion. 
| high idea of his opinions, and was pleased always 
| to speak in the most complimentary terms of his 
legal abilities. But it was Mr. Whiting’s misfor- 
| tune to render an adverse judgment upon the 
| 
| full pay, and, by, his persistent and somewhat 
| dogged opposition to its bestowal, kept the brave 
“boys in (black-and-) blue” out of their just pay 
| for months, notwithstanding the promise of the 
| Secretary of War that they should have the same 
compensation as white soldiers —a_ procedure 
which retarded recruiting, shocked the sense of 
| justice of all honorable men, rendered pecu- 
| liarly difficult the labors of Gov. Andrew, dis- 
| heartened the entire colored force in the army, 
| and was a scandal alike to Massachusetts and the 
' nation. Until Mr. Whiting apologizes for this un- 
necessary and indefensible wrong—for he subse- 
; quently admitted to Gov. Andrew he did not ex- 
| amine the law on the subject!—no Massachusetts 
| man, in this crisis, should think of sending him 
to Congress to repeat such a fiasco to the discredit 
| of the good name of the State. 

Mr. Kimball is probably as well-known to as 
many individuals in the city and State as any 
other citizen, for he has served long in both gov- 
| ernments. H[e has many qualifications for the 
| pest, combining energy, determination, intelli- 
' gence and political sagacity with a large ac- 
Ilis will and 


he has not always been successful in the objects 
of a laudable ambition. 
Mr. Atkinson is a manufacturer, deeply inter- 


as is well-known, an authority on the subject of 
free-labor production, especially as relating to the 
An intelligent, active, thorough- 
ly-earnest man in all that pertained to the war, di- 


it along, commanding the respect and confidence 
of the entire business community, he would re- 
ceive a large share of popular favor if he should | 
allow the use of his name as a candidate for Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Ellis is an old anti-slavery man and earnest 
Republican. He won renown, in past years, by 
acting as volunteer counsel, in the pro-slavery 
cases in Boston, for the defendants, whether black 
or white; and his eloquence, earnestness and abil- 
ity are now equally at the service of loyalty and 
justice. 

Mr. Wright has long been known in our local 
politics, and is now chairman of the Ward and 
Sound in political 


| of War, are wholly with the loyal sentiment. of 


In accordance with a desire long known by his 


ents, has formally withdrawn as a candidate for 
We presume 


Mr. Rice has been a faithful, constant and cour- 





ble, a large number of documents calculated to 
enlighten the public mind on the great questions 
now at issue. : : 
From your official relations with the President, 
we presume you will cheerfully aid his friends 
and supporters in the momentous contest in which 
they are now engaged. One method of doing 
this will be by a reasonable contribution of your- 
self and friends to aid in meeting the expenses 
necessarily incurred by us in this matter. 
Should you do this, please forward the amount 
by draft or postal order to Charles Knap, Esq., 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee, who 
will at once acknowledge the receipt thereof. If 
such acknowledgment is not duly received, please 
inform us. Do not pay one dollar to any travel- 
ling agent of the committee. We make these 
requests to avoid fraud and imposition. é 
By order of the Resident Executive Committee. 
C. Kyar, Chairman. 
C. Mason, Corresponding Secretary. 





COMMUNICATIONS. * 


The Position of Gen. Grant. 


Ep1ror CommonwEALtu :—I’ ve just been read- 
ing, in The Commonwealth of 25th August, the 
suggestion of ‘‘Kosmos’’ that Grant is in danger 
of “‘capture,’’ and your editorial declaration that 
(substantially) “che is no such thing!” Let me 
suggest that you’re both wrong. 

1 know Grant and his staff well enough to know 
that they are in no danger of ‘‘capture.’”?”. When 
we were at war, we didn’t often think it necessary 
to capture our own men. 

Grant, undoubtedly, hated rebels; but it is the 
habit of a life-time with him to have a contempt 
for ‘‘abolitionists,” and “extremists,’’ and all sorts 
of ‘‘radicals,” who move faster than the eminent- 
ly respectable majority. During the first and 
second years of the war the whole tone of his 
headquarters was openly of this nature. His three 
confidential staff-officers, Rawlins, Lagow and 
Hillyer, chosen on his staff because of his espe- 
cially friendly relations with them, were intense 
Democrats—one, if not two of the three, exceed- 
ingly low-flung ones at that; and though Grant 
himself was more reticent than they, no lack of 
harmony in their political views was ever per- 
ceptible. 

Of course, however, Grant isn’t much of a 
For that matter he isn’t much of any- 
You doubtless know,— 


Democrat. 
thing in a political way. 
certainly every one who has seen much of him 
knows,—that, outside of his specialty, he is a per- 
son of limited information and common-place 
ideas, with some obstinate prejudices, and nota 
superabundance of intelligent convictions. That 
such a man should follow the lead of the power 
that appoints him would be quite probable even 
were his dislike to “extremists’’ less well under- 
stood. 

There never was a plan more nearly approach- 
ing idiocy than that which some of our friends had 
hatched for making Grant our next presidential 
candidate. Haven't we been sold out about often 
| enough to be cured of taking people on trust?) Of 
course Washburne declares that Grant is “all 
right;’’ but did anybody ever hear of a party, not 
predestined and foreordained to self-destruction, 
taking a presidential candidate without one pub- 
lic committal in favor of its principles, or one par- 
ticle of knowledge as to his sympathy with its 
objects, save the vague declaration of his honest 
| but excitable intimate that he is all right? 
| It seems to me that the political influence of a 
‘inan who knows nothing of politics ought not to 
| be very considerable; but whatever it is, depend 
upon it, it will incline more to the commander-in- 
| chief than to anybody else. So will that of Sher- 
;man—more openly, indeed, and vigorously ; and 
| so will the influence of a large proportion of our 
| old army officers. 

I have mentioned one Ilillyer, a staff-oflicer of 
a New York and Washington claim 
! agent, and an applicant for one of Mr. Johnson’s 
| fattest offices. Did you ever hear of Count Gu- 
rowski’s last interview with him ? 
| Hillyer had been making a sort of conservative 
| speech at some soldiers’ meeting in New York, 
‘last winter, and had come on to Washington to 
/report himself. The Count saw him and asked: 
“Col-o-nel Hillyare, are you reported correctly in 


ide New York Herald?” 








| Grant’s, now 


“QO, yes, I believe so— 


‘ ; . Tt) . aq 2 * iy i , = y | . . “r" 
Prussia should have extin- | Claim of the Massachusetts colored soldiers for | sypstantially, at least,’”’ replied the smiling colonel, 
| 


evidently expecting a compliment on his speech. 
“Dat is all,” responded the count, gravely bow- 
ing und retiring; ‘I nevare have any intercourse 
wid a man ven I cease to respect him!’’ 

When Grant was a small real-estate agentin St. 
Louis, he got desk-room free in Hillyer’s small 
That was the beginning of their friend- 

WESTERNER. 


law-oflice. 
ship. 


Grant and Farragut. 
ae 

Eprtor ComMONWEALTH:—We can afford to 
laugh at the poor, transparent tricks of Johnson 
and Seward on their late pilgrimage. But there 
are some features of this tour which look most un- 
pleasant, to say the least of it. With ever-grow- 
ing, though silent dissatisfaction, the loyal North 
has seen the two chiefs, who, on land and sea, 
commanded the brave citizens who fought for lib- 
erty and union, accompany the man who is try- 
ing his best to undo all their victories and destroy 
all the triumphs for which they bled and died. 
Gen. Grant stated that he considered the Presi- 
dent of the United States his commander-in-chief. 
This he undoubtedly is, so long as Gen. Grant 
remains in his military capacity, but not a mo- 
ment longer. Or was this remark intended as 
an intimation that the army and navy have some-. 
thing to do with an clectioneering journey, un- 
dertaken, apparently, to do honor to the memory 
of one who was neither a soldier nor a. sailor, 
nor yet a statesman, but a great politi-ian only 
We hope not; for in that case, the republic is in 
greater peril, indeed, than one had ever dreamed. 

We must remind the General that if he is ne 
politician, as he has himself asserted more thas 
once, he should not identify himself with an en 


| terprise which is purely and only political in its 
| character. 


It is generally regarded as an evidence of aw 
perior patriotism when public men say they caré 
nothing for party and for politics. Because they 
do not see that one party always advocates the 
principles of freedom, no matter how darkened 
and obscured they may be by prejudice or indi 
vidual egotism, they are indifferent as to the suc. 
cess of either side. This, we fear, is the dispo 
sition of both Gen. Grant and Admiral Farragut 
3ecause they perceive that both parties contais 
much of evil and little of good, they allow them 
selves to be made use of by either. This, we 





principles, discreet in management, faithful to his 
party and friends, he is an intelligent representa- | 
tive of the mechanical interests of the communi- | 
ty, and would reflect credit on any constituency | 
in Congress. 

From one of these names, probably, in case Mr. H 
Rice does not yield to the 


fear, is the fatal mistake into which both our hon 
ored chiefs have fallen. Better, indeed, would 
it have been for them had they lost ten battles 
than gone with the President on this tour, fos 
the unworthy purpose, though perhaps uncon 


general desire that he | sciously so on their part, of having their popular 


should again serve bis constituents, will the can- | ity made use of by their chief magistrate to ere 


didate for the succession be taken. 





President “Subsidizes” | 
Oflice-Holders. 


How the 


> 


tives to either of the gentlemen. 
‘bread and butter to hope for from the President’ 


hate an enthusiasm which he alone never could 
| have aroused. 


We certainiy do not attribute any impure mo 
They have ne 


The following circular bas been sent to all the table; yet we would not have them so heedles. 
ofticers of the government whose names are on of their good fame as to remain witha man the 


the lists of appointees at Washington in the va- very association with whom has become dishonor 


rious departments. 


The envelopes bear the fue- able. 


It is very well not to be devoted to pelitica 
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CIVIL SEF 
Itis qu 
brigade” 
that its co 
this fact. 


to be see 


ican public, we believe, will be in no mood here- 
‘after to take additional candidates tor that high 
office on trust. If Tyler and Fillmore did not 
discourage and disgrace them, surely Andrew 
Johnson has succeeded in fully accomplishing it. 


When we read, the other day, that, on the 
of August, John Bright had spoken at Birming- 
ham to two or three hundred thousand persons, 
we found it suggested, ia a German paper, to the 


/to be the Merry Andrew of the party, whiie the 
the earnest and honest President was suffering the 
judgment it is the sacred duty of this governe) grossest insults and mortiication. ‘Ihis Chicago 
ment to cherish, succor and protect those who at’ pilgrimage and fiasco throws suspicion upon the 
all times have been faithful to it. The adminis- Secretary, to say the least, and we want light on 
tration of President Johnson, for deserting them , the subject. ‘ 


exiled they have, unseduced and undismayed, 


stood by the flag of the Union. And in our mecaccrcal 


simile franks “J. 1. Doolittle” and “Edgar Cow- | as the especial aim of life, yet we would have 
an,’’ United States Senators, elected by Republican | every man so much of a politician that he cara 
It is a shameful exhibit of the something about the political persuasions of thos 
The peopl 


of the Boston Children’s Aid Society gives a mod- 
est statement of the workings of one of the no- 
blest charities we have among us. James Tol- 
man, Esq., is its treasurer. 


demonstri 
home on 


constituencies! 
day with 


hypocrisy with which the President has been pra- whom he makes his companions. 





Harper's Magazine, for October, has been re- 
ceived by the agents in this city, A. Williams & 
Co. The number has four or five finely illus- 
trated papers, besides stories, essays by Mr. Cur- 
tis, the Drawer, &c. The Monthly Record ot 
Current Events is an admirable synopsis of oc- 
currences transpiring at this exciting time. 


part? 


and giving aid and comfort to their persecutors, | 
deserves and will receive the reprobation of the | 
country and the world. 


' 
REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
First District—John T. Hadaway of Chelsea. | 
Seeond District—Weston Lewis of Boston. | 
Third District—Newton Talbot of Boston. 
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| Congress as virtually decided by Maine. 


BOWS TO THE DECISION. 


The signs of the times show the drift of public 
opinion, and the tremendous moral pressure of 
the Maine election, and the causes controlling it. 
We regard the contest between the President and 
We 
bow to the judgment of the people of the mighty 


North, and we trust that the President will shape | 


his course accordingly. 


ingenious Yankee minds, who invented not only 
wooden nutmegs and mermaids but also cot- 
ton-gins and sewing-machines, the invention of 
‘another machine by which the sound of the human 
voice would be increased, at least, ten times, or 
an artificial transmission of it to remote established 


carnest. 


cpm ant ec reeN mt opera 


We are glad to notice other journals, also, are 
determined io know what Grant thinks of the 
late Presidential pilgrimage. And through their 
efforts it is now pretty generally understood that 
both the General and Admiral Farragut were dis- 


” 


ting of ‘subsidizing. 


Nothing so disgraceful Jove our two chiefs too well to have them “fighs 


was ever before known in the politics of the it out on that line;” for that line will as surely lx 


country :— € 
Wasnixeton, , 1866. 

To 
Sir:—The Resident Executive Comsnittee ap- 


t 


lestroyed before long as a name in the sand 


washed away by the rising tide; and that rising 


ide will sweep off all who do not cing firmly 1 


places. This may seem half fun, but it is half, inclined to participate in the affair, but regarded | pointed by the late Convention at Philadelphia. 4 rock as enduring as that of Plymouth. 
The invention of such a contrivance ! the wish of the President, urgent!y made, in the | propose to circulate, at as carly a day as practical | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our New York Letter. 


aoe 
New York, Sept. 17, 1866. 
THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB. 

The Union League Club is an institution in our 
city and in our State. It is a breakwater to the 
flow of democratic patronage. It has declared 
for the largest measure of impartial freedom, 
right and privilege. It has promptly assisted the 
weary, the wounded and the outcast. It is mak- 
ing radicalism fashionable among wealthy and 
slow-coach Republicans. The money and energy 
of its best and boldest members have contributed 
to improve and make a new press-influence in our 
midst. ‘‘What will the club do?’ “What does 
the club say?” are questions now asked in all po- 
litical circles. Of course, among so large a num- 
ber of members, especially in a city like ours, 
the club is bored with dead-heads, nobodies who 
are cursed with riches, small bumps of intellect- 
ual inanity and physical degeneracy, who are rap- 
idly fossilizing in oblivion! But the club, as a 
club, is sound in heart and brain, strong in mus- 
cle, sensitive in netve. Its will is resolute and 
inflexible. : 

Though the club thus far has done so well, it 
is not doing all itshould do. At the present time 
the “Committee on Publications’’ should be is- 
suing thousands of pamphlets daily. It has the 
wealth, the means, the organization adapted for 
the purpose. It should keep an agent to see to 
this, a man of principle, energy, and ability; one 
versed in organizations, able to go among the 
people with speech, and- who can use a pen with 
telling effect. Why the club has neglected this 
is a mystery to me, and a shame to theclub. The 
longer this is disregarded by the club, the longer 
it will neglect its duty. I desire to arouse the 
club’s attention to this important subject. The 
club should pour forth a stream of intellectual 
matter for the fall campaign; and not cease with 
November, but continue so doing till the next 
Presidential contest is over. The Commonwealth 
is regularly read by some of the club’s members ; 
may this friendly criticism thoroughly awaken 
their attention. The club has done all other 
things so well, so readily, that it will be a lasting 
blot upon its fame if it does not immediately open 
its publication department under an active agent, 
and not permit it to be ever closed. 

GERMAN TARGET-SHOOTING. 

The other day a company of seventy-five Ger- 
mans, in the fourteenth ward, went to Bellevue 
Gardens, to practice target-shooting. ‘Their rifles 
were prettily decorated with flowers. The stars 
and stripes they adorned with a large and beauti- 
ful wreath of tresh-gathered flowers. Three lit- 
tle girls, of ascending heights and ages, were 
dressed in elegant style, their-fair heads crowned 
with flowers, their litt: hands holding bouquets 
of richest perfumes. ‘Their round faces covered 
with the bloom of youth, gilded with the smiles 
of innocent happiness, 

“They tripped lightly as they went.”’ 
A fine band played lively airs, and a large num- 
ber of prizes were distributed. 
A. M. POWELL, ESQ. 

It is pleasant to see this gentleman’s intellect- 
ual face again in the editor’s room of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, The place looked lonely dur- 
ing his severe and wearisome illness. Not that 1 
should ignore the merits of the faithful and in- 
dustrious young man who occupied, for the time, 
Mr. Powell’s place. But even when youth has 
the wisdom, it never /ooks the wisdom of age. A 
paper like the Standard requires an experienced 
man for its editor. Mr. Powell is versed in the 
tricks, shufHes and hypocrisies of mere party pol- 
Convictions, duty and experience’ have 
fixed his principles. He is not shifting sand, but 
strengthening iron. He is a judicious editor of 
a useful paper. It seems to me that the Standard 
should be better supported. We cannot do with- 
out it. Friends in the West should encourage it 
Farmers should subscribe for it, and wealthy peo- 
ple should pay for its free distribution in necessa- 
ry quarters. We have not enough radical papers, 
and those we have are insufficiently assisted. 
We must help each other. 

SHERWOOD BEFORE THE UNION LEAGUE. 


iticians. 


JUDGE 

This gentleman lately delivered a profound ad- 
dress to the members and friends of our Union 
League of America. It was one of the most per- 
fect samples of reasoning to which I ever had the 
opportunity of listening. It was elaborate yet 
compact, bold but not rash, energetic but ever 
strictiy rational. He asserted that all dictionaries 
failed to define republicanism; that for years he 
sought for a definition. One morning, in Wash- 
ington, the spirit of Thomas Jefferson whispered 
into his ear—‘‘Our constitution desincs republi- 
canism."’ Thus admonished, the judge again 
read and analyzed the constitution, and there 
found what no dictionary has given. ‘Our con- 
stitution,’’ said the judge, ‘“‘defines the rights of 
man; the genius of our institutions is to make 
The judge denounced President 
Ile pronounced 


manhood.” 
Johnson in the strongest terms. 
Johnson “a despicable traitor, a vile and odious 
usurper, a bold, bad man, who is now the head of 
the huge secesh serpent whose tail is in Fortress 
The judge insisted that the negro must 
“No loyalty, no freedom, no 
Unionism, no republicanism, can live for a day 
in the South, if the negro is not permitted to vote. 
No man’s life is safe there without the negro’s 
ballot.” Such were the main features of the 
judge's labored discourse. There is one curious 
characteristic in the judge’s delivery. He keeps 
moving all the time in complete circles, each new 
circle he moves in being larger than his last. 
He emphasises, most distinctly and frequently, 
certain words. His voice keeps rather even in 
bulk of tone, being slightly conversational in style. 
THE HOMEWARD MOVEMENT. 

In another week, local affairs, I presume, will 
assume an active condition in our city. People 
are slowly returning home. The new buildings 
ia Broadway are nearly finished. The monu- 
ment on the Broadway sidewalk is almost ready 
for a clock, and a spread-eagle over it, to keep 
the time sate from winter's snows. The trans- 
parencies are being inéreased. The theaters are 
Bennett s new LZerald office 
will soon be opened. Barnum’s Museum is be- 
ing quickly built; “hot corn, all hot,”’ is minutely 
sounded in our ears each evening; gas is lighted 
earlier; the parks are more thinly attended; the 
}xirsons are returning to our pulpits; the ap 
ple-barrels are rolled around us, and good wives 
are pickling and preserving (not their tongues!) 
to their vain hearts’ content. King Sol is low- 
ering his falehion, Miss Over-Heated is putting 
her fans away, Mr. Lyceum-Lecturer is oiling 
the locks of his valise, the New Singer is engaged 
with her dress-maker, and H. J. Raymond is pre- 
L.. Mappas. 


Monroe.”’ 
have the ballot. 


made more gay. 


paring for a crove-suit. 


Our Washington Letter. 


> 
Wastinetos, Sept. 18, 1856. 
CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYES “MY POLICY.’ 
It is quite evident that the “bread-and-butter 


AND 
brigade” recruits very slowly. Itis also evident 
that its commanders are very much chagrined at 
this fact. Phe evidence of that chagrin is plainly 


would not change their votes. It then gavea 
saturnine slap at the clerks who didn’t turn out, 
and praised the mechanics who did here. Itis to 
be remarked that the latter are under the most 
direct control. The lack of organization,—i.e., of 
the offices,—is the burden of its ditty, made most 
plain by the article in to-day’s issue, wherein the 
victory in Maine is directly attributed to the pos- 
session by the radicals of the offices. On this 
theme, congenial to its instincts, the organ dilates 
at length. The deduction is, of course, the de- 
partment clerks, the local offices, and all the at- 
taches of the National Government, must every- 
where belong to those who sustain “my policy” 
by positive aid. The result foreshadowed isa 
general removal. 

Of this there is little doubt. Mr. Johnson has 
returned home in a mood which makes him plia- 
ble in the hands of the manipulators. The Johnson 
committees are at work preparing lists of the un- 
tractable ones now employed. That this has not 
been done before is owing mainly to the sober 
sense of McCulloch and Browning, especially, who 
are by no means desirous of seeing the business 
of their great departments all disarranged through 
such wholesale changes as Randall and ‘‘sich like” 
are prepared to inaugurate. The failure “of the 
clerks generally to turn out on Saturday has prob- 
ably precipitated the intended movement. An 
attempt will be made to assess the clerks on next 
pay-day. Men who refuse will be marked for 
dismissal. To their honor, be it said, but a com- 
paratively small proportion will yield. Let me 
give you an evidence of the feeling that exists. 

The departments were closed at 1, P. M., on 
Saturday, in order to give an opportunity of join- 
ing the procession atfour. A base-ball match was 
being played that afternoon in the grounds of the 
White Mouse. That is at the other end of the 
town from the depot. A very large crowd of 
clerks were present, and appeared to take great 
interest in the affair. But to my incident. 

In one division of the Quartermaster-Gencral’s 
office there are over 160 clerks employed, all in 
one room. Saturday forenoon it was whispered 
around among them that it would be appropriate 
to give three cheers for the President when the 
hour of one arrived. General M., in charge, 
would not be displeased at the action. Of course 
this information was commented upon by the 
clerks, and it was very evident produced a rebel- 
lious and not an acquiescent spirit. One o’clock 
arrived. The General said as he struck the bell 
once,—three times (three o’clock) being the usual 
signal for dismissal,—“that they were dismissed 
in order to afford an opportunity of welcoming the 
President, and he hoped the gentlemen of the of- 
fice would aid him in closing.”” Some on€ there- 
upon called for “three cheers for President John- 
son.” About twenty-five voices feebly responded 
in a dropping fire of faint cheers, which reminded 
one of George Francis Train’s description of the - 
English method of applause — scattering “hear! 


breaking out afresh when the response seemed to 
have subsided. 
those who were obstinate, and quite a number 
have received hints that they were ‘‘spotted.”’ 

In the Treasury Department, anditor John Wil- 
son—a born flunkey,a natural courtier—attempted 
to coerce the heads of the bureaus into an expres- 


of a demonstration on the part of those gentlemen 
to pay their respects to the President. Treasurer 
Spinner, however, put astop to that meanness; at 
the suggestion and by the wishes, it is reported, 
of Secretary McCulloch himself. Wilson has 
been fishing for everything within reach for sev- 
eral yeirs past. Now he expects to obtain Assist- 
ant Secretary Chandler’s position. Mr. Chandler 
sometime since offered his resignation on the 
ground of non-agreement with “my policy.” It 
was decided in cabinet meeting, at the request of 
McCulloch, to decline its acceptance. Latterly 
Mr. Chandler is credited with a re-tender of his 
office on the same grounds. He will doubtless go 


this time. 
MR. SEWARD’S HEALTH. 


The best side is presented to the public on this 
subject. The press is assured that Mr. Seward 
is mending, though not yet out of danger. <A dip- 
lomatic gentleman, whose position gives him an 
opportunity of knowing the facts, informs me that 
the surgeons are in reality greatly alarmed; that 
the Secretary is very much debilitated, and that 
the disorder presents aggravating symptoms, from 
the weakening effects of which it is feared Mr. 
Seward has not strength enough to rally. 
THE MEMPHIS RIOT REPORT. 

The very full and thorough report of the Con- 
gressional- Washburne committee seems to be in- 
tentionally delayed at the public printing-office. 
This document, with its great mass of evidence, 
was in the hands of the printers some time before 
Congress adjourned, and before the report of the 
Judiciary Committee on the Assassination evi- 
dence. Yet the latter has been for some time 
printed and in the hands of members. Members 
are anxious to obtain the Memphis report. At 
the printer’s, first one and then another paltry ex- 
cuse is made, until now the whole matter is kept 


rapher can examine the revise to see that the 
proper names are all right. That stenographer is 
absent, and the result is that there will be no re- 
port ready tll after election. Mr. Wendell is an 
unscrupulous partisan, as was seen by his share 
in the use of the corruption funds when the at- 
tempt to carry the Lecompton swindle was being 
made. From all the facts in my possession I am 
ging as an exhibit of “my policy”—is being pur- 
posely delayed in the office of the public printer. 
I shall have more to say on this subject hereafter. 
CURLOUS RUMORS. 
As the time approaches set for the trial of 


little interest is manifested in the event. Few 
persons believe that it will ever take place. Ihave 
been told as one of the reasons for this belief, by 
a person otherwise credible and possessing means 
of information out of the usual run, that Charles 
O’Conor, his counsel, is in possession of at least 


to some leading secessionists, afer his return to 
East Tennessee in 1861, in which he asked for the 
rebel War Department as a condition-precedent 
to his joining the rebellion. That there was some 
coquetting with the rebellion is very evident. We 
may conclude, too, that it would have been suc- 
cessful had there been less personal hatred on 


rebels. That Ae regarded the possibility of such 


words to prove. 





position. 


among the current reports circulating here. What- 


}ever it is that retains Mr. Stanton in the Cabinet 


I doubt not the results thereof will be shown to be 


| of a most beneficial character. 


to be seen. The Jnted/igencer, indignant at the | 


meager show made by the departments in the 


demonstration gotten up to welcome the President | 
home on Saturday, comes out yesterday and to- drop continually from the witty lips of Theodore | 
day with two significant, bitter and gloomy articles | Tilton. There were several very good hits in the 
about the lack of organization in administration | !8st Commoneca/th. I propose to tell one capital | 
In the first it acknowledges that the | specimen of the neat retort which occurred at the 
dumb convention at Philadelphia was no évi-| Press Banquet given in Philadelphia while the 
dence of strength; nor were the crowds who turned Johnson convention was in session. Tilton was 
out to look at “my policy’? on a stumping tour. | seated at the head of the table, near the right hand 
of Mayor MeMichacl,—who was there, I assure 
you, in person,—and close to Judge Yerger of | fal woman, who robs Cupid of hig last arrow. 


ranks. 


It acknowledges that Republicans were out, even | 
cheering the chief magistrate, but that their cheers 


A GOOD RETORT. 


It is the fashion to tell the good things whic! 


hear!’’s and a dropping fire of “hurrah!’’s faintly | 


Mississippi. Tilton and the latter had had sev- 
eral friendly bouts. The judge was getting quite 
mellow under the influence of champagne, and 
had got along far enough to repeat himself with- 
out knowing it. Turningto ourZndependent editor, 
Yerger said, in a loud and sneering voice,—‘‘Ti!- 
ton, it is said you’re in favor of nig-gah suffrage, 
sir.’ The “nig-gah” was rolled out with an in- 
describably amusing air of defiantcontempt. “O, 
no, Judge,’’ was the quiet response of the sober 
wit, ‘‘that’s a great mistake. You’ve been en- 
tirely misinformed.” ‘“Indeed,’’ was the sur- 
prised reply, ‘(Iam d—d glad to hearit,sah! You 
are sadly belied, then; but what do you believe, 
then,-on that question?”’ ‘tWhy, Judge,’’ said 
Tilton, facing his interrogator fully, “Z am in 
favor of dis-franchising the ‘nig-gah’ and en- 
franchising the negro!’ There was considerable 
merriment at this happy result, and the Mississip- 
pian had no more to say about the “nig-gah,”’ to 
Mr. Tilton, at least. Kosmos. 











HOME NOTES. 


t@ Beecher has been discarded in the Frater- 





nity list of lectures. 


ta Dr. Bellows’ wind is a great deal better 
than Beecher’s thunder on the reconstruction 
policy. 

t@ The Unionists of Maryland are hopeful. 
They say they shall elect three out of the five 
members of Congress—a gain of one. 





t@ Sooner than we expected, the New York 
Times squawks at the Democratic ticket and man- 
agement. The Republicans of the State will not 
have Raymond back again. 


Xe Dr. Dio Lewis’ last gymnastic exhibition 
excite! the same enthusiasm as all his previous 
efforts in that line. Fanciful dresses and well-de- 
veloped limbs flitted through the minds of many 
of the attendants all night. 


{@> The President has been blarneying the 
Irish residents of Washington. They should 
have asked him who sold their Fenian friends 
muskets from the national armories, and then cap- 
tured them back on the Canadian frontier. 


{a Several good friends write enthusiastical- 
ly and truthfully of the merits of Mr. Phillips for 
Congress. With all our heart we wish he would 
go there; but we consider his determination to 
take no nomination positive and irrevocable. 





t@™ Since the President has heard the result 
of the Maine election, he has not said a word about 
“my policy,’’ he has not called Congress a disloy- 
al and illegal body, he hasn’t left the constitution 
with anybody, and he has forgotten entirely that 
he ever was an Alderman! 





t 


Great indignation was felt at | 
t 
| 


te The latest trepidation—Thurlow Weed 
and Edwin Croswell in Washington urging John- 
son to favor the constitutional amendment, as the 
only means now left for protecting the veto power 
and securing a respectable administration minor- 
ity in Congress during the remainder of his term 
of office. 


Fraternity Lecrures.—In consequence of 


sion of approval of ‘‘my policy” under pretence ,; 


back from the press until, it is said, the stenog- | 


justified in believing this report—so very dama- | 


+ the unprecedented demand for reserved seats, the 
' committee have been compelled to reserve a por- 
| tion of the first balcony for this purpose. All who 
| desire to attend these lectures should apply at 
j once. The particulars will be found in another 
column. 


CARPETINGS FOR THE SEASON.—Messrs. Love- 
joy & Co., Summer street, have an assortment of 
fall carpetings which cannot fail to please house- 
holders both as to quality and price. For a thor- 
oughly good article this house cannot be excelled 
among carpet-dealers. We always look into their 
spacious warerooms with entire satisfaction. 





Parker Pittspury ON NaTIonaL AFFAIRS.— 
| The Concord (N.H.) Monitor says:— 

Parker Pillsbury, Esq., addressed a large audi- 
| ence, Sunday evening, at Eagle Hall, on national 
| affairs. Congress and the Republican party-lead- 
| ers were sharply criticised, but as the party is one 
of progress it will thrive on all just criticisms, and 
yet give the nation impartial suffrage as its crown- 
ing act. ‘Lhe political issues of to-day will admit 
of only two parties—one of progress, the other of 
retrogression. The Republican party that carried 
the nation through four years of war and wrote 
emancipation in the constitution has not yet fin- 
ished its mission, we trust. 

Mr. Sewarp’s ILttNess.—It is known gener- 
ally that Mr. Seward left the Presidential party 
ere its arrival at Washington, and hastened on in 
advance, he being ill. The New York News—not 
we, by any means!—gives this description of the 
Secretary’s sickness :— 

It was an aliment to which he has been occa- 
sionally subject for a long time back, and which 
is rather peculiar in its operation. The leading 
symptoms are an unsteadiness of gait—an in- 
dulgence in incoherent talk, and an indistinetness 
of utterance, followed by a headache and a fever- 
ish state of feeling, with a sense of thirst and 
parchness about the throat. The complaint gen- 
erally yields to indulgence in a state of repose 
and a free use of plain soda. 








Persona ANd PoriticaLt.—Gen. Wilson left 
| on Wednesday to speak in Indiana. 
Col. Wm. 8S. King was offered the Boston post- 
| office if he would stump the third district against 
| Mr. Rice. 
' A Pennsylvania politician of much sagacity 
writes us that he will be grievously disappointed 
| if the Republicans do not gain two members of 
Congress in that State and give Geary 50,000 ma- 
jority. 
George Ashmun declines the Collectorship of 





t 
} 
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Mr. Wm. Hunt, Mr. Elihu Vedder, and Mr. 
Chas. C. Coleman have conjoined to keep house 
together in a quiet village, a score of miles‘ from 
Paris, on the banks of the river Seine, and are 
all hard at work, each man to his peculiar’ fancy 
of subject and treatment. They are not disposed 
to be without some show in the “‘fight’’ a jour- 
neying journalistic art-critic calls for, if the ‘‘real- 
ists” are to be ‘‘opposed”’ and ‘‘disputed.” 


Musical Notes. 


An American prima donna, Mrs. Jennie Van- 
Zandt, daughter of Signor Blitz, has met with 
great favor in London, where she has been sing- 
ing at the musical sotrees of Mr. Gladstone, Earl 
Dudley, and others. She is at present enjoying 
a brief repose in France, previous to her depart- 
ure for St. Petersburg and Warsaw, where she is 
engaged for six months from the lst of November. 

A musical toy which shows more ingenuity 
than use in its manufacture, has been brought 
out in Paris. It is calleda “musical kaleido- 
scope,” and consists of sixty sheets, octavo size, 
printed on both sides all over with notes—twenty 
blue, twenty red, twenty black. You select three 
sheets at hazard, but all of the same color, and 
placing them before you on the piano, you have a 
pretty waltz. Change any one of them, and a 
different dance results, which adapts itself per- 
fectly to the other two cards; other colors produce 
mazurkas, polkas, and various other measures. 
The maestro Agnelli is the author of this kalei- 
doscope. 











NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 


— 

Saturday, Sept. 15.—As the Presidential party 
passed through Johnstown, Penn., a platform on 
which four or five hundred persons were standing 
gave way, and the people were precipitated a dis- 
tance of 20 feet to the ground. Seven or eight 
were killed, and six or seven left in a dying state, 
while 90 persons were seriously and a large num- 
ber slightly injured. Twelve physicians were 
sent from Pittsburg to attend the wounded. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has addressed a 
letter to the Commissioner of Revenue, directing 
his attention to the subject of the revision of the 
tariff, and instructing him to collect information 
on the subject with a view to the preparation of a 
bill to be submitted to Congress at the next ses- 
sion. The gold in the treasury at the close of yes- 
terday’s business was $82,800,000, 564,500,000 of 
which is absolutely at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. 

The Boston committee to obtain relief for the 
Portland sufferers acknowledge the total amount 
of money received as $130,240.75. 

Monday, Sept.17.—The President reached Wash- 
ington on Saturday evening. All the office-holders 
cheered, of course. 

Advices from Hayti represent the country in a 
state of revolt. General Salnave was in the hands 
of the government and under sentence of death. 

Eight fatal cases of cholera occurred in Bristol, 
R. 1., during the past three days. Two deaths 
from the same disease occurred on Saturday night 
in Providence. The disease for several days past 
has been more fatal in New York and Brooklyn. 

A convention of soldiers, and sailors, who pro- 
fess belief in the efficacy of the reconstruction 
policy of the President, met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
to-day. ‘There was not much enthusiasm among 
the delegates, nor among the citizens. 

The Southern lovalists reached Albany, N. Y., 
on Saturday evening, and were cordially welcomed 
by Judge Harris. 

Tuesday, Sept. 18.—Advices from Platte County, 
Missouri, represent the rebels in possession of 
Platte City, having driven out the Union men 
after a fight, in which several were killed and 
wounded. 

Hon. Alexander H. Rice, in a letter to his con- 
stituents, announces his determination not to be a 
candidate for reélection to Congress from the third 
district of this State. 

Wednesday, Sept. 19.—General Grant adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke to regular army officers who 
engage in politics. It appears in the form of a 
letter to the chairman of the executive committee 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union, in which he 
declines to take any part whatever in politics. 

A Soldiers’ State Convention in Faneuil Hall, 
yesterday, was a large and enthusiastic gathering. 
Resolutions were adopted, reiisserting the claims 
of the soldiers to equalization of bounties, con- 
demning the course of President Johnson, and de- 
manding that the fruits of the Union victory in 
the field shall be secured by proper guaranties. 
Fifty delegates to the Soldiers’ National Conven- 
tion at Pittsburg were chosen. ‘The convention 
was addressed by General Banks (the presiding 
officer) and by many other gentlemen. 

Returns from 404 towns and plantations in 
Maine show a total of 67,866 votes for General 
Chamberlain, and 40,147 for Mr. Pillsbury; Gen- 
eral Chamberlain’s majority, 27,219. In 1864, 
Governor Cony had in the same towns 60,806, Mr. 
Howard 44,170. 

Hon. A. G. Cattell was yesterday elected United 
States Senator by the New Jersey Senate and 
House of Repsesentatives. 

Thursday, Sept. 20.—There was ceremony in 
Georgetown, yesterday, at the laying of the corner- 
stones of a memorial church and a free public lib- 
rary building, the gift to the town of Mr. George 
Peabody, the banker. 

A convention of New York soldiers, held yes- 
terday in Syracuse, adopted resolutions sustaining 
Congress. ‘The total number of delegates to the 
Cleveland Convention was 531. 

Friday, Sept. 21.—The Southern loyalist party 
reached Erie, Penn., yesterday, and addressed a 
large meeting. Governor Brownlow, who has 
been very ill, fainted in attempting to speak. They 
proceeded to Cleveland, addressing large throngs 
at the stations on the way. 

The unconditional union men of North Carolina 
held a convention in Raleigh yesterday, and nomi- 
nated a candidate for governor. The convention 
indorsed, unanimously, the amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The returns from 478 towns in Maine give Gen- 
eral Chamberlain a majority of 27,258. The re- 
maining towns, in five-hundred votes cast last 
year, gave Governor Cony 89 majority. 

A State convention of the Rhode Island sol- 
diers was held yesterday in Providence, Major- 
General Burnside presiding. About forty dele- 
gates to the Pittsburg Convention were chosen, 
and resolutions approving the reconstruction pol- 
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icy of Congress adopted. 


Jefferson Davis, it is quite singular to notice how | 


one autograph letter, written by Andrew Johnson | 


Mr. Johnson's part towards some of the leading | 
position as of the highest honor, we have his own 


Many on dits about Mr. Stanton’s staying in 
the Cabinet are circulated. There is one which I 
have before mentioned, and that is, that that gen- 
| tleman is in possession of certain letters written by 
‘Mr. Johnson to leading men in South Carolina 

and Tennessee, since the rebellion closed, which 
show that even when Vice President he enter- 
tained expectations of being in a more powerful 
Of course I only give the rumors as _ = SPL O 


Boston, and Gen. Couch is pressed, who, of course, | : 
cg ne y a Foreign. 
i is pliable and yielding, and will furnish sweet re- | ad 
' pose for the Democracy, who are far more anx-| Saturday, Sept. 15.—The Atlantic Telegraph 
‘ious for his appointment than any Republicans | Company are making an effort to buy up the in- 
ie ree f terest of the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
that we can hear of. : 
‘Tis Nationa’ Usion Exccativet ; | pany, by whom the laying of the cable was com- 
1¢ National Union Executive Committee have | pleted. “A treaty or agreement between Mexico 


: * . | . ° + age 
| issued an address to the people reviewing the and France, by which Maximilian turns over to 


| causes of the rebellion and the course of the Pres- | France = fe cen. nage - rey to 
| sa, + Re eee i meet his liabilities, has been published in Paris. 
ise ot, and laying down five conditions of er | Negotiations between Proctis snd Saxony pro- 
| Struction,—the same as embodied in the pending gress slowly. A farewell banquet to Assistant- 
constitutional amendment. Secretary Fox and his officers was given in St. 
Petersburg on the 18th inst. A Berlin despatch 
of the 14th inst. says that should the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies reject the bill for a war loan, 
the King will dissolve that body by a royal decree. 

Monday, Sept. 17.—The United States squadron 


VirGinia on THE Ricut or Secession. —The 
' Richmond Enquirer of the 6th inst. contains an 
, editorial two columns in length to prove that the 

Southern States possessed the right to secede in| took its departure from Russian waters on Sat- 
| 1861, and that the only ‘‘traitors” in the late war urday. It is stated that a renewal of. the war is 
‘were those who fought against secession. The | threatened by Prussia, on account of the alleged 


: : Bie a .. | bad faith of Austria in relation to Italy. 
following CHEN shows in what spirit the “situ- Tuesday, Sept. 18.—The people of North Schles- 
, ation” is ‘‘accepted :’’— 


wig have expressed their desire for the incorpo- 
Whether, therefore, as a believer in the consti- | ration of the Duchy with Prussia. 





} 
Advices from 
‘ tutional right of secession, or as concurring in the | Rio Janeiro by way of England state that the 
undisputed proposition that the Federal Govern- | Paraguayans had defeated the allied troops. 
ment is constitutionally forbidden to invade or; — Thursday, Sept. 20.—The telegraphic commu- 
‘ coerce a State, we claim that in no sense, legal or, nication with Newfoundland has been interrupted 
, moral, can the charge of “treason” attach to the by recent storms. The authorship of a circular, 
people of Virginia or other Southern States in| recently published in Paris, which takes a favor- 
connection with the late war. The treason, if able view of affairs in Europe, is ascribed to Na- 
treason there was—the “revolution,” if revolution poleon. ‘ 
were attempted—were with those who, withent peace. The Prussian fleet in the harbor of Kiel 
law and apainst law, sent destroying hosts of in- has been put out of commission. Treparations 
vaders into the Southern States to overturn their for the transfer of the fortresses of the “‘Quadri- 
liberties; and not with those who exercised the | lateral” to Italy are in progress. 
undoubted constitutional right of resisting actual or) — Friday, Sept. 21.—It is stated that the King of 
_ imminent invasion. Bavaria’s resignation is regarded as certain. 
Count Bismarck is said to be very ill. An out- 
break of brigands near Palermo is spoken of ina 


Artistic Notes. despatch trom Florence. 


Leutze has just finished a cabinet picture, the | 
subject of which is Lady Godiva on her way | 
through Coventry upon a white palfrey, bound 

, with scarlet trappings. Friar, Sept. 21, 1866. 
1 | The third of four lions modeled by Sir Edward | Money matters show little change. The wants of the mer- 


Landseer for Trafalgar Square, London, has been | tile community are not very large, and the dullness pre- 
| vailing in the stock market also diminishes the daily call for 
, | y. Loans are easy at 506 per cent.. and discounts at 
October. These lions are represented couchant | 4, banks rule at 6 percent The gold market is weaker. 


The opening quotation yesterday was 145!, but the price 


Weekly Financial Report. 


CoMMONWEALTU OrFice, Bostox, 


_ cast in bronze, and the fourth will be finished by 


1 or en Sphing. 


_in Florence, has lately completed a remarkable | *!e*!y at 7}¢*} 


opts row ” . tions in government securities very fight. 
group called the ‘Triumph of Woman,” the aim ‘edligns sx Mibves : Coupeb¥, 11)Q 1112 ; on-fectins, 


of which is expressed by the action of a beauti-/ 9g: pid; old seren-thirties, 1052105) ; old five-twenties, 
11;@111}. 


It is regarded as indicating a permanent | 


Mr. Hart, an American sculptor long resident | scon fell off, until at the close it reached 144}. Silver cells | 
j cents below the price of gold. Transac- | 
The closing quo- | 


THE COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1866. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 


Jagum 
ComMMONWEALTH Orrics, Boston, 
Farmar, 12 M., Sept. 21, 1806. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter, prime, i . choice, 

a oe 4| Phb......... 3@ 28 
Medium ........33 42 (Skim Milk, P Ib...8 @ 10 
eisaamemmmen > "x Eggs, P doz ...... a @ & 

FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 
Wheat Flour, Indian meal. P fh..4@ 5 
P bbl......... 15 @ 17 |Farina, P tb...... 6@ li 
Fine Flour, oss 1b 25 |Hominy, P th....... @ i 
Rye do. PIb...... tmeal P Ib..... 12@ 14 
Graham do. # ftb...7 8 |Corn Starch, # tbh.16 li 
RUITS—GREEN. 


@ 
r @ 
Tomatoes, F pk. ...20 @ 25 |Lemons, P doz. ...25 @ 
Apples, pk, ...60 @1 00 |Watermelons, ea, ..25 @ 
Oranges, # doz... .40 80 'Cantelopes, ea.,.....6 @ 


wee 





FRUITS—DRY. 
Apples, ® ib......22 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....56 @ 
Currants, Zante, ‘Prunes, P tb..... 2 @ 2 
P th......... @ % Raisins, Pp th..... 23 @ 38 
PURE SPICES 
Pepper, } tb...... 55 @ 60 |Ginger, P fb..... 510 @ 6 
ia, P tb.....110 @1 25 |Cloves, } th...... 80. @ 90 
Pimento, P th....50 @ 60 |Mustard, P ib....60 @ 80 
Citron, P Ib...... 54 62 |Pure Cream Tartar.56 @ 70 
MEATS—FRESH. 


Beef, sirloin.......35 40 |Mutton, fore quarter, 
tb 10 


Beef, round.......200@ 35; Ppb......... 14 
Beef, rib roast... .20@ 30 | hind quarter....18 @ 25 
Pork, roast and 2 RSENS wok 25 
steaks ........ 15 18 (Spring Lamb, 
Veal, fore quarter. .8 14 | hind quarter,....17 @ 20 
hind quarter. ...18 33 | fore quarter, ..... 8@ l4 


@ 
POULTRY AND GAME. 


Chickens, P tb,....40 @ 50 Pigeons,p doz. .200 @3 00 
Spring Ducks, \Fowls, P fh....... 3@ 2 

peered 75 @ 200 ee ee @ 3 
Squabs............- @ 3 

MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 
Pork, hams, whole, \Beef Tongues, 
Th .........88 | Wier s tneecss DH@ 8 

Pork, hams, cut. . .30 35 Bologna Sau 
Pork, aie’ g ib...20 25 green, } ib...16 @ 20 
Beef, corned, P tb.10 20 | Do. dry........-.- é 20 
Beef, smoked, Ib. 18 Me TN cccnccdiccsce @ 15 
Fresh Pork........ 15 18 |Tripe, Y bbl. .18 00 @20 00 
Corned Shoulders.... @ 16 half bbi...... 900 @10 00 


Smoked do........17 @ 19 'Pig’s Feet, # tb..... @ 12 
Smoked Tongues..... @1 12 penne Pigs,...250 @4 00 
Pare Pee = 


EGETABLES. 
Cabbages, each..... 6 @ 2 Beets, # pk.,... @ w 
Cranberries, P qt... @ .. uashes,new Pib.2@ 3 
Onions, P peck...... e 40 | Hubbards, P tb... @ . 
Carrots, # bunch.. 4@ 6 Turnips,P pk ....25@ 9 
Potatoes, pk, new,.20 @ 25 Corn, per doz.,....15 @ 20 
_Do.sweet, P Ib....6 @ 6 Cucumbers, .... .. 1@ 2 

GROCERIES. 
Coffee, pure burned, Adamantine, P tb.33 @ 40 

P tb........ 56 @ 60 Sperm, P ib...... 50 @ 

Mixed, # fb...... @ icc bs vicaass Q 7 
Rye, P th........ 12 @ 15 Rice, } tb........ 13@ 15 
Green Java, #2 Ib..40 @ 45 Sago, Ptb.......... @ 
Sugar, brown, \Saleratus and Soda, 

Ti cise cece @il1i\_ refined, PIb..15@ 17 
Coffee, P th....... @ 19 Balt, table, Pqt...4@ 6 
Crushed, P fh....18 @ 19 Soap, hard, large bars, 
Sugar-house Syru each,Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 


D | 
P gal....... P60 @1 80 Soap, hard, smal: bars, 
Molasses, P gal. .1 


00 @110| ~— each, Ex.No.1, 18 @ 15 

Tea, Oolong.} tb.135 @1 50 Soap, best tamily, box, 
English Breakfast, P | See ay ee 122@ 14 

eeaedeeeer 135 @175 Soap, common, box, 
Green, P ib -150 @2 00 | Re  cevictes 12@ 14 
Japan Tea....... 125 @175 Soap, soft, Pqt...2@ 3 
Chocolate. ........ 54 @ 58 Soap, Vermicelli...25 @ 35 
Candles, tallow, Starch, P fbh...... 4@ il 
P th.........23 @ 28 Tapioca, P tb..... 25 @ 28 
SUNDRIES. 


Beans, dry, P qt..12 @ 14 ‘Honey, box, Pb. .40 @ 60 
Coal, hard, P bu..42 @ 52 Honey, strained, 
ib 


Coal, stove, ibe, 2 ORR 50 60 
P ton......1000 @ .. Kerosene, # gal. ..85 @1 00 
Milk, } ..... sane 8@ .. Maccaroni,P th .25 @ 22 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





CATTLE SIIOWS! 


September is the month to see 
Thousands flocking to the ‘‘Shows ;”” 
Where choice flowers and fruits there'll be, 
Ranged in circles or in rows. 
llorses, cattle, swine and sheep, 
Fowls of every breed and hue, 
Visitors will busy keep 
Who are there the “sights’’ to view. 
But the Boys who shall be there, 
Who've been ‘‘clofhed” at Georcs FENNO'S, 
19—22 Dock Square, 
Will eclipse all other “Shows.” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








rar TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Serr. 
14, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is prepared to redeem Certificates of Temporary Loan, 
known as Clearing House Certificates, at the offices from 
which they were respectively issued ; and that on and after 
the 25th of September, 1866, interest will cease upon fifty 


October next, interest will cease on the remainder 
I. McCULLOCH, 
Sept. 22. 2t Seerctary of the Treasury. 
Te PARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURES, 
AT MUSIC IIALI. 


The n-nth series of these favorite and popular Lecture® 
will commence on TUESDAY EVENLNG, Oct. 2, with an ad- 


dress 
BY HON. CHARLES SU MNER, 


on ‘The Presidential Policy—The One Man Power vs. Con- 
gress.” 

The course will be continued by the following distinguish- 
ed speakers :— 


Oct. 9.—GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Nov. 6.—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Noy. 20.—THEODOKE TILTON, (probably ). 
Nov. 27.—OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Dec. 4.—JACOB M. MANNING. 

Dec, 11.—RALPIL W. EMERSON. 

Dec. 18.—FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

Jan. 15.—ANNA E. DICKINSON. ’ 
Jan. 22.—To be announced. 


Mrs. 8. 8. FROILOCK, OrGanist. 


Course Tickets, admitting the bearer and Indy, three dol- 
lars ; admitting one person, two dollars. For sale at Oliver 
Ditson & Co.’s, 277 Washington street ; John CU, Haynes & 
Co.’s, 33 Court street, and by the Committee. 
Checks for Reserved Seats, at one dollar each seat, 
for sale only at Ditson & Co.'s. 

Only an equal portion of the best seats will be reserved. 
Sept. 22. 2t 
[@ PARK SCHOOL.—Pupils are reminded 
tuat the next Term will begin Serr. 10th. Rooms open 
SATURDAYS, at 11 o'clock. tf Aug. ll. 


fF SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomach and URINARY ORGANS, RHEUMATISM, 
Generat Desiuity, Dropstes, CHRONIC GONORRHG@A and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGIE & ROGERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 

Aug 4. 3m 


Ite ERRORS OF YOUTIL—A gentleman 
who suffered for years from Nervous Debility, Premature 
Decay, and all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, for 
the sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need it, 
the receipt and directions for making the simple remedy by 
which he was cured. Sufferers wishing to profit by the ad- 
vertiser's experience, can do so by addressing, in perfect con- 


per cent. of each Certificate ; and on and after the 25th of 


EADY. 


OUR WORLD; 


— OR — 


NOW 


First Lessons in Geography. 
BY MARY L. HALL. 


Small quarte. 116 pp. Price 90 cts. 


The style in which this book is written is admirably adapt- 
ed to the capacity of children, and there is a fascination 
about it that at once attracts and holds their attention. It 
is profusely illustrated with engravings, and contains Twelre 
Pages of Colored Maps, with numerous questions on each. 

The book is well worthy the careful examination of all 
interested in education. 





—-—— 


SAMUEL F. NICHOLS, 
PUBLISHER, 
43 Washingten St., Boston. 
Sept. 22. 3t 
FALL CARPETS! 


LOVEJOY & CQO., 








J. 
10 Summer Street, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH, 
Ilave now in store their full assortment of 
Heavy English Brussels, 
Comprising the LATEST NOVELTIES OF TIIE SEASON 
including a few bales more 


ENGLISH PALATINE TWILLS, 


For Dining Rooms, Libraries and Halls, with Stairs to match. 


— ALSO — 
EXTRA HEAVY KIDDERMINSTERS, 


WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OP 


LOW PRICE GOODS 


of Domestic Manufacture. 2t 


Sept. 22. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
WALTON’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHHETIC. 


WALTON’S SERIES OF ARITIIMETICS is now complete, 
and consists of 


Walten’s Pictorial Primary Arithmetic $ 
Walton's Intellectual Arithmetic $ 
Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 


The INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, just issued, contains 
a full course of Mental Exercises, together with an INTRO- 
DUCTION TO WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. Besides forming a con- 
necting link in the series, used independently it meets the 
wants of the large class of students who can devote but lit- 
tle time to study. 

School Officers and Teachers wishing to examine the above 
work are invited to correspond with the Publishers, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


138 Washington St., Boston. 
Sept. 8. 3t 


{| 


HYPATIA; 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S BEST WORK. 





HYPATIA; Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By CHARLes 
Kinsey, Rector of Eversley, author of ‘Alton Locke,” 
“Yeast,” &c., &c. Tenth edition. l2mo. Price $1.75. 
“This is a tale of the fifth century, of the great struggle 

between Heathenism and Christianity, between the Young 

Church and the Old World. It is written with strange 

power—passages are wonderfully beautiful, and others as 

terrible."’— Springfield Republican. 

‘A most instructive book, and one, too, of intense inter- 
est.°— Star in the West. 

‘As an effort of creative genius and scholarship, ‘Ilypatia’ 
is, perhaps, more creditable to its author than any of its 
predecessors.”—New York Evening Post. 





CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington Strect. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISII MORE TIAN 
250 EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
Including the Departments of 





D. 


English, ,Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew and Syriac. — 


SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, and COLLEGES desiring TEXT- 
BOOKS, will consult their interest by addressing D, APPLE- 
TON & CO., New York, who will be glad to supply their 
wants on the most favorable terms. 

Among their recent publications are the following :— 
FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By G. P. Quack- 
ENBOS. Price, 50 cents. 

AN ENGLISII GRAMMAR. By same Author. Price, $1.20. 
PRIMARY UISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
$1.00. 

QUACKENBOS'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Price, $2.00. Every thing has been brought 
Sully up to date. 

YOUMANS’S NEW CHEMISTRY. Entirely rewritten and 
much enlarged, with 310 Engravings. Trice, $2.00. 
MARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Price, $1.75. Strong- 
ly recommended by our leading scholars asa decided ad- 
vance on the old Latin Grammars. 

IIARKNESS’S LATIN READER. A companion to the 
G , by the same Author. Price, $1.50. 


Price, 











fidence, JOHN B. OGDEN, 
Aug. 25. 3m* No. 42 Cedar St., New York. 
MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 18th inst., by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Wm. N. 
Conner to Miss Emma W., daughter of Jason Mart, Esq., of 


ton. 
14th inst., by Rev. J. M. Marsters, Capt. W. C. Nichols 
of Searsport, Me., to Mias IIarriet H. Simpson, of Ellsworth. 
12th inst., by Rev. Dr. Neale, Nathaniel Haskell, Jr., to 
Miss Sarah D. Gilbert. 
In Roxbury, 12th inst., by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Com. John 
G. Walker, U.8.N., to Rebecca White, daughter of Henry 
W. Pickering. 
In Amesbury, 13th inst., by Rev. Nelson Bailey, William 
Grantman of Chelsea, late lieut.-colonel 13th N. H. Vols., 
to Miss Hattie M. D., daughter of Dr. H. 8. Dearborn of A. 


| —_ 


ewe re 








In this city, 17th inst., Mrs. Hannah G., wife of Wm. H. 
Ladd. 57 yrs. 8 mos. 
16th inst., Nathan Cheney, of Boston, 66. 
In West Newton, 17th ivst., Benjamin Stephenson, 77,—a 
survivor of the war of 1812. 
In Cohasset. 17th inst., suddenly, Joseph Poland, 19, son 
of Wm. C. Polan2, Esq., of this city. 
In New Orleans, 5th inst., Dr. Charles P. Crane, formerly 
of Canton, Mass., 56. 


IMPORTANT 
TO INSURANCE COMPANIES. You acknowledge that 25 
per cent. of your los.es are caused by that little Brimstone 
Demon, the Luctren Matcu. Then why not, in your cor- 
| porate capacity, insist that the UNIVERSAL SAFETY 
| MATCHES shall be used by all whom you insure, and thus 
| aave MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ worth of property annually. 
| ** 4 word to the wise,” &c. These matches are not only the 
| best but the cheapest in use ; only 3 cents per box ; 3) cents 
| per dozen. 3t Sept. 22. 

















j : 
| NEW AND ATTRACTIVE CANTATA. A WINTER EVE- 
NING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


A SOCIAL CANTATA. 
In two parts. Words by Sipvey Dryer; music by ©. A 
‘Crit. This Cantata introduces the hearty pleasures which 


| render enjoyable the long evenings of our Northern winters. | 


| Among these are a ** Quilting Bee,”’ a‘ Snow balling” scene, 
|“ Hide and Seek,’ Love Scenes, Comic Scenes, and other at 

| tractive features. The Cantata can be sung without action 
| or scenery, but if the latter is desired, a little ingenuity will 
| supply it, directions for which are given. It is easily 


| =1.00; on receipt of which it will be sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & (O..’ Prousaers, 


} 
Sept. 22. 3t 277 Washington street. 
“NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, | 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 
As Manifested through Temperament and External Forms. 
| With 1,000 Lilustrations. By 8. R. WELLS, of The Phren- 
| logical Journal. One handsome l2mo vol. 768 pages. 
Postpaid, $5. 
Ger Acests Was7Ep. 
FOWLER & WELLS, New Yerk. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


149 Washington St., Boston. 


| 


**brought out,” and cannot fail to offord satisfaction and | 
| amusement whenever produced. Price. cloth, $1.25; paper, | 


A NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN. By Prof. Hl. 8. 
Frieze, of University of Michigan. 1.50. 

APPLETON’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES: On the basis of 
the works of Geo. R. Perxins, LL.D. By G. P. Quack- 
ENBOS, A.M. 

No labor has been spared to make this series exactly what 
is required for the purpose of mental discipline, as well as 
fcr practical use in the daily business of life. It is clear, 
simple, thorough, comprehensive, logically arranged, well- 
graded, is supplied with a great variety of examples, AND 
TEACHES THE METHODS ACTUALLY USED BY BUSI- 
NESS MEN. 

The Series consists of a Primary, an ELeMExTART, a PRac- 
TicaL, 2 HicgnER, and a Mentat. The Primary (40 cts.), Ele- 
mentary (60 cts.), and Practical (75 cts.), are now ready, 
and the others will speedily follow. 

Teachers interested in using the best books are solicited 
to examine this series, which we claim possesses many ad- 
| vantages over those heretofore published. 

| Agents wanted in all parts of the United States to tntro- 
duce these Arithmetics. 

Also Piblished by the Undersigned, 
CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. Everywhere received with 
unqualified approvel. : 

AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK ; intended as an cle 
mentary drill-book, on the inflections and Principles of 
the Language, and asan introduction to the Author's 
Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition. By Apert 
Harkness. $1.25. ; 

A GRAMMATICAL ANALYZER: or, the derivation and 
defiuition of English words with their grammatical classifi 
cation. By W.J.Tenner. $1.26. 

ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. 
Josera ALDEN, LL.D. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed postpaid 


to teachers and school officers, on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. The most favorable terms made for introduction. 





| 
} 
| 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 
443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y. 


FIRE-PROOF 








SAFES. 


i 
Fire Proof Safes of all sizes, and of the best 
kind, for sale or made to order, very cheap for 


cash. 
Also, second-hand Safes for sale. 
DENIO & ROBERTS, 
| Causewny, cer. ot Fricnd Strect, Bestea. 








(GEORGE L. STEARNS & CO., 
| MANUFACTURER OF 


| Patent Improved Lead Pipe. 

| Pure Block Tin Pipe and Sheet Lead. 
ALSO DEALERS IN PIG AND BAR LEAD, 
Copper and Iren rom Hydrarlic Rams, 
| e 


129 Milk Street. 





NOW READY: 
THE RADICAL, for SEPTEMBER. 


a 





The second vol of The Radicat begins with this issue. 
Each number will hereafter contain 64 pages, and the price 
will be $3.00 a year, and 30 cents each for single copies. 








Centeuts fer September: 
I. Religion and Science. John Weiss. 
Il. Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. Charles K. 
Whipple. 
- Freedom and Necessity. A. E. Krocger. 
- Motion and Rest. G. L. Burnside. 
V. Epictetus. Charlotte P. Hawes. 
- The Negro as Artist. Jf. D. Conway. 
- To John G. Whittier. S. O. 
- Letter to Rev. E. H. Sears. D. A. Wasson. 
. Public Affairs. Evjitor. 
X. Misrule. A. B. Alcott. 
. Book Notices. 


ADAMS & CoO., 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Sept. 8. 


ST. CECILIA’S DAY: 


A CANTATA. Translated from the Dutch. The music 
by J. B. Von Bares. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper. $1.00. 


Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punuisurrs, 
_ Sept. 15. 3t 277 Washington Street. 

















COLORADO. 

Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- 
terprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 
it for their interest to call on 

JOHN WETHERBEE, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson’s Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Aug. 12. 


WINDOW SHADES!! 


CIIARLES H. BRUCE & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 
CHURCH SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c. ; particular at- 
tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. Srore 
Suapes lettered in a superior style. 
Mesquite Screens and Bed Canopics 

in great variety. Taste Om Ciotas, Rustic Blinds, Picture 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
put up in the best manner. 








FAcTorRY AND SALESROOM, 


606 Washington St., Beston, Mass. 
Apr. 7. 8m 








PIANOFORTES. 


JAMES W. VOSE, 
“ PIANOFORTE 


Manufacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 
« No. 6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 


years 
PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


Aug. 5. 3m 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Prorosats ror a Wa- 

TER Boat. City HALL, Sept. 19, 1866.—Sealed proporals 
will be received at the office of the Clerk of Committees, City 
Hall, until Wednesday, September 26, at 12 o'clock, noon, 
for the construction of a WATER BOAT, 18 feet long, 7 feet 
bean and 3 feet deep; to be strongly built, planked with 
oak, and fastened with galvanized iron ; also, to be furnished 
with a copper-pump, fifty feet one and a half inch hose, a 
mast, sail and oars. 

For further particulars in relation to the specifications, 
spply to Mr. A. BOSCHE, Engineer, Harbor Office, City 

all, 

bee Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 

a. 

Proposals must be addressed to the undersigned, and 

marked ** Proposals for a Water Boat.” 
JOIN 8. TYLER, 
Sept. 22. lt Chairman Committee on the Harbor. 











—— 


- CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


Poa WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
From India Wharf. 
The new and elegant Al Clipper Ship 
FIORATIO SPRAGUE, 
8. K. SMALL........ COMMANDER. 

This splendid little clipper, of only about 500 tons regis- 
ter, has just been built by Paul Curtis & Co., at East Bos- 
ton, for the San Francisco and China trade, and for beauty 
of model and thoroughness of finish she is not excelled. 
Her small capacity has enabled us to secure a large part of 
her cargo, and will help us to despatch her very promptly. 
Shippers will oblige us if they will forward their engage- 
ments at once. NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

Sept. 8. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 


FOR 





pat GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
The beautiful Al clipper ship 
SACRAMENTO, 
NELGONS  isctcdisicdectectonvaes COMMANDER, 

Is in berth, and having large engagements and a consider- 
able portion of her cargo on board will have prompt des- 
patch, 

Shippers will oblige by sending forward their goods. 

For freight, apply at California Packet Office, No. 114 
State street. 

Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 

Aug. 11. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. _ 
A v8? I N & H AN | see 
INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 


116 Milk Street, cer. Battcrymarch, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





S. H. AUSTIN. D. G. HANDY. 


Aug 19. 


Crt RICHARDSON & CO. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


3m 








Ne. 61 Breond, cor. of Milk Strect, Bosten 
Aug 19. 3m 


eet ** & CARPENTERB 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISI. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF m “RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USB 
FOR SALE AT 


Store 107 & 100 State Street. 
Factory 73 te 70 Clinten Street. 
May 19. 6m 


JABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Reoms Ne. 608 Washingten St., Boston. 


a are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in waz 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 

















i» tT HABERSTROG. CHRISTOPHER NEZDHAM. 
- 17. tt 


Fe 





PAPER, ETC. _ 


LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 

Aug 19. tf 





ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 





M. o.0 6 6 U 2. 


Garaener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN 8T., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 
Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 

Funeral Flowers neatly ——- at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to. 
Open from 6 A.M. to 9 we, Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
July 7. t 


PROFESSIONAL. 











D - E. Beak 2 . 


DENTIST, 








Jan. 27. lyr 

‘MECHANICAL 
= - FAIBB ANK’S8 

Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!!! 
ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 
Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Dra , and a plete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 


Our cxtr Warehouse in BOSTON is 





j GEORGE L. STEARNS, } BOSTON. 
WM. J. BRIDE. 


288 Milk St., corner of Batterymarch 8t. 
Sept. 8. ly FAIRBANKS BROWKX & CO. 
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THE COMMON WEALTH. 


Tom Hughes on English Life. 


Among its new correspondents, the New York 
Tribune has lately engaged Thomas Hughes and 
Moncure D. Conway. The former, in his first 
letter, writes thus of London and the country in 


summer ‘— 
LONDON. 

I remember when a youngster spending two 
days in August with Thos. Ingoldsby, then in the 
hight of his popularity, at his house in Amen 
Corver, the dingiest, quietest nook in the city. 
If any reader of the Zribune of an antiquarian 
turn of mind should chance to visit the old country, 
it will be well worth his while to poke about round 
St. Paul’s churchyard until he has realized this 
dwelling-place of the dignified cathedral clergy. 
It is a large court, shut ont from the roaring out- 
side world by heavy gates, at which one of the 
cathedral servants, a man in veryer clad, as poor 
Barham remarked, acts as Cerberus. I well 
remember my own sensation of wonder when I 
entered those gates, how any human being could 
live there during those bright autumn days; and 
my resolve that not even the temptation of meet- 
ing Hood and ‘‘Paul Pry’ at dinner, the treat I 
had been allured by, should keep me there beyond 
4% hours. The guests came, tive or six in all, 
and the conversation turned on the impossibility 
of reaily enjoying lite for more than a week out 
of the sound of Bow Bells. The clear majcrity 
of the guests, including Barham, were strongly 
of this opinion. A tew years later I was almost 
as much astonished to hear Thackeray maintain- 
ing the same thesis. He was hastening back from 
Boulogne, and we met in the train. I left him 


sume twenty miles from town, his spirits rising ° 


every minute as he looked forward to his plunge 
under the great smoke canopy and a month’s 
enjoyment of empty London. I thought him at 
the time rather crazy, or that he had forgotten to 
explain (as Artemus Ward does) ‘‘this is writ 
ironical.” 

I understand the feeling better now, in fact 
have, perhaps, some little touch of it myself. It is 
perfecuy compatible with an intense enjoyment 
of the many ways of holiday-making which are in 
vogue among us. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 

In every English county, and all through Scot- 
land, there are a certain number of. their great 
houses which are opened generally in the autumn 
by their owners to a succession of guests, who 
stay on the average four or five days, the intimate 
friends ot the host and hostess remaining, per- 
haps for a fortnight. The details of life at country 
houses vary, of course, according to situation. In 
Scotland and the north of England, grouse-shoot- 
ing and deer-stalking prevail trom the 12th of 
August. Every where partridge shooting is part 
of the play from the Ist of September, and 
wherever there is a good salmon or trout ¢tream in 
the nejghborhood, a man or two of the party will 
surely be found for whom the angler’s craft has 
irresistible attractions. There are neighborhoods 
and hofises again in which there is a craze for 
cricket or rifle-shooting. But nowhere is sport of 
any kind more than a feature of country-house 
lite, except in out-of-the-way highland lodges, or 
at a few residences of hopelessly demoralized 
Nimrods, where the men herd together, and give 
themselves up to a simple life of destruction. 

Ordinarily, the manner of life is somewhat in 
this wise: Breakfast from 9 to 10, the guests 
dropping down and grouping themselves as they 
please, generally at three or four different tables. 
At 10 1-2 or 11 the shooting and fishing parties 
start, or the cricket-match begins; in the mean- 
time the men stroll about the grounds with a cigar, 
or visit the stable and the kennels, or join the 
ladies, who draw, or work, or read the papers, or 
gossip, in the drawing-rooms, or on the carpets 
and cushions on the lawn, under lime or chestnut 
trees, if the day is warm enough. Then croquet 
parties are generally going lazily and flirtingly 
until the next general gathering at 2, for luncheon, 
a meal which the sportsmen, however, take under 
a hedge or behind a haystack. Afterward the 
ladies drive, or ride, or continue croquet with 
such of the menas eschew shooting, until between 
a and 6, when there is tea for those who like it, 
in the house or on the lawn. Probably the sports- 
men will be home before the pleasant loitering at 
tea is over, and by this time the morning papers 
have arrived, and perhaps some new guest, and 
there is talk of anything that has happened in 
politics or society. Dinner at 8 or thereabout, 
and afterward, in some houses you will have 
music, in others cards, in others dancing, until 
the ladies like to retire. Then the’men adjourn 
to the billiard-room, cigars and seltzer water, 
mixed with more or less sherry or spirits. Billiards 
last as long as any one likes to play, every man 
dropping off at his own time. 

The system has its faults, no doubt. It is too 
luxurious, every possible attention being paid, 
without question of expense, to the feeding and 
lodging of the guests and the troops of servants 
they bring with them. This carrying about of 
tlunkeys and abigails has become a monstrous 
nuisance. Lam sorry to say that scarcely any of 
my countrymen or country women have the cour- 
age to go to a country house without a man and 
maid. IT have known excellent women who kept 
no lady’s maid at home, take their housemaids in 
that capacity to a great house, to the utter ruin 
of those domestics. For none but the servants of 
the house take part in any of the work, while 
they are living in the same luxury, and greater 
idleness, than their masters or mistresses, as they 
have neither the intellectual excitement nor the 
physical exercise of shooting, fishing or riding. 
The class of upper servants are becoming almost 
as serious a social problem for us as our paupers, 
in which condition many of the former, by the 
way, end their useless lives. Beside being too 
luxurious, country house life is at once too exciting 
and too idle. 


There is no rest from the constant strain of 


metropolitan Lte for any one, from the girls and 
boys, who have enormous opportunities tor flirta- 
tions at every turn, to the elde:ly statesmen who 
get their bags from the office in the morning, and 
have to keep the affairs of the nation in their 
heads more or less. But there is nothing like 
regular work, either physical or intellectual. Ifa 
man has to write a serious dispatch, or to get 
through any task requiring concentration, he runs 
up to town, or otherwise secludes himself from 
the Euglish ‘ue de campaigne.”’ 


The French Canal at Suez. 


BEES 

It is announced that in 1867 the long-projected 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez will be opened 
to the world. We find in the London Star some 
details of the work now going on there :— 


In this great enterprise the French have once 


more shown their extraordinary control of per- 


sons of totally opposite characters and habits of 
lite, and have, moreover, exhibited the business | 
tuculty in a degree rarely shown by other than | 
There are now working at the | 


Eoglishmen. 
canal nearly 19,000 men, of whom 8,000 are Euro- 
peans, and the remainder Arabs, Egyptians, or 
Syrians. The erews of the dredging machines 
are often’ composed) of Frenchmen, Italians, 


Grecks, Germans, Egyptians and Maltese; and | 
Weare assured that they are in no way interior | 
to the more homogeneous crews which are seen | 


athome. The Orientals even exhibit a zeal and 


ardor which almost equal the activity of French. | 
The grand secret is doubtless that infusion | 


men 
of personal participation in the “glory’” of tie 
work, which the tirst Napoleon, above all men, 
set ata high value 
simply firelings working out the details of a 


compiicated mechanical plan, butan ‘tarmy’” of | 


workmen engaged in a ‘‘campaign,’’ which is 


eagerly watched by all the world: and there is | 


observable in this vast multitude of men a zeal 
more resembling that of a soldier devoted to 
his cause than the interest which a journey- 
man stone-cutter, engineer or smith takes in his 
every-day employment. The arrangements tor 
the housing, feeding, and sanitary welfare ot the 
workmen are seemingly very complete. There 
is free trade in provisions, and 1,40 traders have 
established along the line of works hotels, can- 
teens, warehouses and shops, where almost 
everything can be obtained. The medical, postal 


and telegraphic services are under the control of | 


the company. At great expense a water supply 


has been obtained, which yields 2,000 cubic meters | 


per day. The district is destitute of water- 


courses, and this arrangement was, therefore, of 


the highest importance. By these means cholera 
and other maladies have been warded off. From 
the measures taken by M. de Lesseps and his 


colleagues for the comfort and health of the | 


workmen, we might learn’a lesson. In India, 
China and the colonies we have army “‘stations,”’ 
which are regularly occupied during certain 


seasons of the year, and which are yet without 


proper house-room and pure water. 
But bevond these things the mechanical con- 
trivances, which have been invented and are now 


used for the several different kinds of work, are | 
Conspicuous among them | 
To cut a channel | 
through a certain piece of land, the plan adopted — 
has been to dig by hand until sufficient depth and | 
width has been secured to float a dredging barge, | 
when the water has been let in, and the machine | 


worth consideration. 
are the dredging machines. 


set in motion. Instead of emptying the mud into 
ancther barge to be taken out to sea and there 
discharged, each dredge has affixed to it a long 
spout, the upper end of which begins on the 


dredge itself, as high as possible, where it receives 
the earth raised by the buckets. At the same 
time pumps worked by the steam-engine of the 
dredge raise a torrent of water which carries the 
earth off beyond the bank, and spreads it over a 
wide surface. In this country, where we are just 
now about to reverse our system and keep our 
rivers clear instead of filling them with deposits, 
a modi ication of this machine would be of great 
service. By its means we might at once deepen 
and clear the beds of our rivers and add mate- 
rially to the fertility of the adjacent fields. Few 
things are more fertilizing than what is called 
‘‘warp,’”’ and by the means thus pointed out this 
could be obtained artificially. In many places in 
England a plan not unlike that by which the 
valley of the Nile is made fertile is carried out. 
In Yorkshire, for example, it is a regular practice 
to open the banks of the Dutch river and allow its 
turbid waters, which contain much soil in suspen- 
sion, to spread over the fields. When the gap is 
closed and the water drawn off, a rich alluvial 
mud remains, on which splendid crops are raised. 
The system of opening the banks of the river is, 
however, awkward and expensive. The Suez 
canal-dredge does away with its necessity, and 
applies scientifically what now is obtained by a 
system about as clumsy as that which Charles 
Lamb declared the Chinese resorted to in order 
to obtain roast sucking pig. 


Sala and Miss Braddon. 
ee 

Edward Yates, in the London Star, writes as 
follows about these two worthies, in connection 
with the new magazine which is to be edited by 
the authoress of “Lady Audley’s Secret:’’— 

Happy is Ipswich! Not a home of art, nota 
manufacturing city—with a decidedly restricted 
commerce, and with no political importance—yet 
is Ipswich a place of note. Although situate in 
Beotian Suffolk, yet is Ipswich rich in literary 
associations. It was at Ipswich that Mr. Pick- 
wick had the romantic adventure with the middle- 
aged lady in pretty curl-papers; it was at Ips- 
wich that Mr. Nupkins was mayor; there Sam 
Weller knocked down Mr. Grummer, ‘‘having 
previously, with the utmost consideration knocked 
down a chairman for him to lie upon;” and there 
Mr. Pickwick addressed the mob trom the top of 
the sedan chair. Still does Ipswich maintain her 
association with lietrature, and we must even re- 
fer to her to learn the literary gossip of the 
metropolis. Before me lies a neatly-printed slip 
of extract from the Ipswich xpress. The writer 
is ‘informed on the best possible authority’’ that 
Miss Braddon’s new magazine will make its ap- 
pearance under the most favorable auspices in 
October. It will be illustrated in a superior style, 
and will aim. to be of the highest character as re- 
gards the matter and the manner of its articles. 
“It will be written in good English, and in its 
pages papers of sterling merit only will appear.” 
As a guarantee of the excellence of its English, 
we then have given as contributors the names of 
Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Winwood Reade (‘‘See- 
Saw, by Francesco Abatti,’’) and three other gen- 
tlemen, ‘‘and last, but not least, must be men- 
tioned the name of George Augustus Sala, who 
will resume those admirable articles on the ‘Streets 
of the World’ which were such an attractive feature 
in Lemple Bar.’ So they were. But my Ipswich 
friend seems to forget that the Belgravia is the 
fourth lovely periodical with which the ‘Streets 
of the World” have flirted. This remarkable 
series was first announced in the Lublin University 
Magazine, when under the guidance of Dr. Cheyne 
Brady, but made its first appearance in the Wed- 
come Guest. ‘Thence it was shifted to the Temple 
Bar, and now a continuation of it is to find its way 
into the Belgravia. However, again I quote: “The 
tale which will, to the majority, however, form 
the main attraction of the new literary venture, 
will be called ‘Birds of Prey.’’’ Miss Braddon’s 
titles, I inay observe, have hitherto been strictly 
original, but she seems to have forgotten that the 
first picture in the first number of our ‘‘Mutual 
Friend” was called the ‘‘Bird of Prey,’’ and that 
Gaffer Hexam was known by that title throughout 
the book! Hitherto [have given quotation and 
comment—now I[ give quotation alone, merely 
remarking that, probably, out of Colney Hatch 
nothing like the following has ever been seen:— 

“The gifted authoress, for such undoubtedly 
she is, is certainly one of the most remarkable 
women of the day, affecting none of the eccentrici- 
ties of genius. George Sala is so near-sighted that 
when engaged in writing, he places the paper on 
a chair, and kneels down as if about to perform an act 
of devotion. Miss Braddon, when similarly en- 
gaged, seats herself on a low chair, puts a quire of 
paper ona music-book, holds her ink-bottle in her left 
hand, and writes away by the hour, and writes 
not in vain, as publishers and readers know well.” 

It is earnestly to be trusted that two of the il- 
lustrations may be devoted to showing us_ those 
two celebrated authors in their habit as they live. 





John Burns of Gettysburg. 
gee ete i 

BY F. B. HARTE. 
Have you heard the story that gossips tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg !—No? Ah, well! 
Brief is the glory that hero earns, 
Brieter the story of poor John Burns; 
He was the fellow who won renown— 
The only man who didn’t back down 
When the rebels rode through his native town; 
But held his own in the fight next day, 
When all his townsfolk ran away. 
That was in July, sixty-three, 
The very day that General Lee, 
Flower of Southern chivalry, 
Batiled and beaten, backward reeled 
From a stubborn Meade and a barren field. 
I might tell how, but the day before, 
John Burns stood at his cottage door 
Looking down the village street, 
Where in the shade of his peaceful vine 
He heard the low of his gathered kine, 
And felt their breath with incense sweet; 
Or, I might say when the sunset burned 
The old tarm-gable, he thought it turned 
The milk that fell in a babbling flood 
Into the milk-pail, red as blood; 
Or, how he tancied the hum ot bees 
Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 
But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a practical man like Burns, 
Who niinded only his own concerns, 
Troubled no more by tancies fine 
Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailed kine—. 
Quite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact, 
Slow to argue, but quick to act. 
That was the reason, as some folk say, 
He fought so well on that terrible day. 
And it was terrible. On the right 
Raged for hours the heavy fight, 
Thundered the battery's double bass— 
Dithcult music for men to face; 
While on the left—where now the graves 





The 10,000 laborers are not | 


Undulate like the living waves, 

That all day unceasing swept, 

Up to the pits the rebels kept— 

Round shot ploughed the upland glades, 
Sown with bullets, reaped with blades ; 
Shattered tences here and there 

Tossed their Splinters in the air; 

The very trees were stripped and bare ; 
The barns that once held yellow grain 
Were heaped with harvests of the slain, 
The cattle bellowed on the plain, 

The turkeys screamed with might and main, 
And brooding barn-fowl left their rest 
With strange shells bursting in each nest. 
Just where the tide of battle turns, 

Erect and lonely stood old John Burns. 


How do you think the man was dressed ? 

He wore an ancient long buff vest, 

Yellow as sattron—but his best; 

And, buttoned over his manly breast, 

Was a bright blue coat with a rolling collar, 
And large gilt buttons—size of a dollar— 
With tails that country-folk called ‘‘swaller.”’ 
He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 
White as the locks on which it sat. 

Never had such a sight been seen, 

For torty vears, on the village green, 

Since old John Burns was a country beau, 
And went to the ‘‘quilting’’ long ago. 

Close at his elbows, all that day, 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburnt and bearded. charged away, 

And striplings, downy of lip and chin— 


‘erks > i red in— Be . 
Clerks that the Home Guard mustered in ithe pint uv swinging around the cirkle, when a 


Glanced as they passed at the hat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore; 

And hailed him from out their youthful lore, 

With seraps of a slangy repertoire : 

‘“‘How are you, White Hat¢’ 
through!” 

“Your head’s level,”’ and “Bully for you!”’ 

Called him **Daddy’’—begged he'd disclose 


ep. 

Put her | pletely off the track and got wild. 
' speech and siruck out crazy, but the starch wuz 
‘out uv him and he got worsted. 


The Past of the Nation in battle there. 

And some of the soldiers since declare 

That the gleam of his old white hat afar, 
Like the crested plume of the brave Navarre, 
That day was their oriflamme of war. 

Thus raged the battle. You know the rest: 
How the rebels, beaten and backward pressed, 
Broke at the final charge and ran. 

At which John Burns—a practical man— 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows, 

And then went back to his bees and cows. 
This is the story of old John Burns; 

This is the moral the reader learns: 

In fighting the battle, the question’s whether 
You’l! show a hat that’s white, or a feather! 


The Rev. 'P. V. Nasby Accompanies 
the Presidential Party. 


eit 
HE ACTS AS JOHNSON’S CHAPLAIN. 


AT THE Bippte House, 
(wich is in Detroit, Michigan, ) 
Sept. the 4th, 1866. 

Step by step I am assendin the ladder uv fame— 
step by step 1am climbin to a proud eminence. 
Three weks ago I was summoned to Washington 
by that eminently grate and good man, Androo 
Johnson, to attend a consultation ez to the pro- 
posed Western tour, wich wuz to be undertaken 
for the purpose uv arousin the masses uv the 
West to a sence uv the danger wich wuz threat- 
enin uv em in case they persisted in centralizin 
the power uv the Government into the hands uv a 
Congress instid uv diffusin it throughout the hands 
uy one man, which is Johnson. I got there too 
late to take part in the first uv the discusshun. 
When Larrove they had everything settled, ceptin 
the appointment uv a Chaplain for the excursion. 
The President insisted upon me fillin that position, 
but Seward objected. He wanted Beecher, but 
Johnson wuz inflexibly agin him. ‘I am deter- 
mined,’”’ sez he, ‘‘to carry out my policy, but I 
hev sume bowels left. Beecher hez done enuff 
already, considerin the pay he got. No! no! he 
shel be spared this trip—indeed he shel. 

“Very good,” said Seward, “but at least find 
some clergyman who endorses us without hevin 
P. M. to his honored name. It wood look better.’’ 

“I know it wood,” replied Johnson, “but where 
kin we find sich a one?’ Ihave swung around 
the entire circle and havn’t ez yet seen him. 
Nasby it must be.’ 

There wuz then a lively discussion ez tu the 
propriety betore the. procession started, of re- 
movin all the Federal ottis-holders on the proposed 
route and appintin men who beleeved in us, 
(Johnson, Beecher and me), that we might be 
shoor uv a sootabel receptshun at each pint at 
which we wuz to stop. The Annointed was in 
favor uvit. Sezhe, ‘Them ez won’t support my 
polisy shan’t eat my bread and butter.”’ Randall 
and Doolittle chimed in, for it’s got tu be part uv 
their religion tu assent tu whatever the President 
sez, but I mildly protested. I owe a duty to the 
party and I am determined to do it. 

“Most High,” sez, ‘‘a settin hen which is lazy 
makes no fuss—cut its head off and it flops about 
for a while lively. Lincoln’s office-holders are 
setten hens. They don’t like yoo nor yoor policy, 
but while they are on their nests they will keep 
moderitly quiet. Cut off their heads and they will 
spurt their blood in your tace. Ez to bein en- 
shoord of a reception at each point, you need tear 
nothin. Calkerlatin moderately, there are at 
least twenty-five or thirty patriots who feel a call 
for every offis in your disposal. So long, Your 
Highnis, ez them offisis is held just where they 
kin see them, and they don’t know which is to 
get em, yoo may depend upon the entire enthoosi- 
asm uv each, individyooally aud collectively. In 
short, if there’s 4 offises in a town, and yoo make 
the appointments, yoo hev sekoored 4 support- 
ers—till yoo make the appointments yoo hev the 
hundred who expect to get em.”’ 

The President agreed with me that until after 
the trip the gullotine sliood stop. . 

Secretary Seward sejested that a clean sbirt 
wood improve my persons! appearance, and 
akkordingly a cirkular wuz sent to the clerks in 
the Departments, assessen em for that purpose. 
Sich uv em ez refoosed to contribute their quota 
wuz instantly dismissed for disloyalty. 

At last we started, and I must say we wuz got 
up in a highly conciliatory style. Every wun of 
the civilians uv the party wore buzzum pins, 
et settry, which wuz presented to em by the 
Southern de!egates to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, which wuz made uv the bones uv Federal 
soldiers which hed fallen at various battles. Sum 
uv em were partiklerly valuable ez anteeks, hevin 
bin made from the bones uv the fust soldiers who 
fell at Bull Run. 

The Noo York recepshun waz a gay affair. 
I never saw Ilis Imperial Highness in better 
spirits, and he delivered his speech to better 
advantage than I ever heard him do it before, 
and | beleeve I’ve heard it a hun red times. We 
left Noo York sadly. Even now ez I write, the 
remembrance uy that percesshun—the recollec- 
tion uv that banquet lingers around me, and the 
taste uv them wines is stillin my mouth. But 
we hed to go. We hed a mishun to periurm, and 
we put ourselves on a steamboat and started. 

ALBANY.—There wuz a immense crowd, but the 
Czar of all the Amerikas didn’t get orff his speech 
here. 
Magistrate uy the nashen, and happened to drop 
in Lincoln’s name. That struck a chill over the 
party, and the President got out uv it ez soon ez 
possible. Bein reseeved ez Cheef Magistrate, 
and not ez the grate Pacificater, ain’t his Eggslen- 
cy’s best holt. It wuz unkind uv Guy. Fenton to 
do it. If he takes the papers he must know that 
his Mightiness ain't got but wun speech and he 
ought to hev made such a recepshun ez wood hey 
enabled him to hev got it ortf We shook the 
dust orff uv our feet and left Albany in disgust. 

ScHeNnEcCTADY.—The people uv this delightful 
little village wuz awake when the imperial train 
arrived. ‘The changes hevn’t bin made in the of- 
fices here and consequently there wuz a splendid 
recepshun. I didn’t suppose there wuz so many 
patriots along the Mohawk. I wuz pinted out by 
sum wun ez the President’s private adviser—a 
sort uy private Secretay uv State, and after the 
train started I found jest 211 petishuns for the 
Post Ottis in Skenectedy in my side coat pocket, 
wich the patriots who hed hurrahed so vocifer- 
ously hed dexteronsly deposited there. The in- 
cident wuz a movin wun,—‘‘ Thank God,”’ thought 
I. ‘‘So lang ez we hev the Post Offis’ to give, 
we kin alluz hev a party.” The Sultan swung 
around the cirkle wunst here and leavin the Con- 
stooshn in their hands the train moved off. 

Rome.—Here we hed a splendid recepshun and I 
never heard his majesty speek more felicitously. 
He menshuned to the audience thet he had swung 
around the Southern side uv the cirkis and wus 
now swinging around the Northern side uv it, and 
that he wuz fightin traitors on all sides. He left 
Constitution in their hands and bid em good bye. 
I received at this pint only 120 petitions for the 
Post Oftis, which I took ez a bad omen for the 
comin election. 

Urica.—The President spoke here with more 
warmth and jerked more originality than I hed 
betore observed. He introdoost here the remark 
that he didn’t come to make a speech—that he 
wus going to shed a tear over'the toomb of Doug- 
las,—that in swinging around the circle he had 
tought traitors on all sides uv it, but that he felt 
sate. He shood leave the Constitooshun in their 
hands, and ef a martyr wus wanted he wus ready 
to die with neetness and dispatch. 

Lockrort.—The President is improvin won- 
dertully. - He rises with the oceasion. At this 
pint he mentioned that he wuz sot on savin the 
country which hed honored him. Ez for himself 
' his ambishn wuz more than satisfied. He hed 
bin Alderman, member uv the Legislacher, Con- 
gressinan, Senator, Military Guvernor, Vice- 
President and President. He hed swung around 
the entire cirkle uv oftises, and all he wanted now 
wuz tu heal the wounds uv the nashen. He felt 
; Safe in leavin the Constooshn in their hands. Ez 
i he swung around the cirkle— ‘ 

At this pint linterrupted him. I told him that 
he hed swung around the cirkle wunst in this 
town, and ez yoosetul ez the phrase wuz it might 
spile by too much yoose. 

At Cleveland we begun to get into hot water. 








' Here is the post to which the devil uv Ablishnism | 


:is chained, and his chain is long enough to let 
jhim-range over neerly the whole State. Iam 
| Pained to state that the President wuznt treated 
here with the respect due his station. He com- 
menst deliverin his speech, but was made the 
subjeck uv ribald lafflure. Skasely had he got to 


| foul-mouthed nigger lover yelled “Veto,” and 
' another vocifferated ‘‘Noo Orleans,’’ and another 
remarked ‘‘Memphis,”’ and one after another in- 
terruption occurred until His Highness wuz com- 
He forgot his 


Grant, which 


' we hed takin along to draw the crowds, played 
{dirt on us here, and stepped into a boat for De- 
| troit, leavin us only Farragut ez an attraction, 
| who tried twice to get away ditto, but wuz time- 
ly prevented. The President recovered his eka- 
nimity and swung around the circle wunst,, and 
leavin the Constooshn in their hands, retired. 

At the next pint we wuz astounded at seein but 
one man at the station. He wuz dressed with a 
sash over his shoulder, and wuz wavin a flag with 
wun hand, firin a saloot with a revolver with the 

: : other, and playin ‘Hail to the Chief’ on a mouth 
Of his eyebrows under his old bell-crown ; ‘organ, all to wunst. ‘‘Who are you, my gentle 
Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe | friend,”’ sez I. “I'm the newly appointed Post- 
Through the ranks in whispers, and some men aster, sir,"’ sez he. I’m a perceshun a waitin 
|here to do honor to our Chief Magistrate all 
‘alone, sir. There wuz twenty Johnsonians in 


The name of the tailor who made his clothes, 
And what was the value he set on those: 
While Burns, unmindtul of jeer and scoff, 
Stood there picking the rebels off— 

With his long brown ritle, and bell-crown hat, 
And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 
‘Twas but a moment, for that respect 

Which clothes all courage their voices checked; 
And something the wildest could understand 
Spake in the old man’s strong right hand ; 

And his corded throat, and the lurking frown 


saw, 
In the antique vestments and long white hair, 


‘The Guvernor welcomed him ez the Cheef 


this hamlet, sir, but when the commishun came 
for me, the other nineteen wuz soured, and sed 
they didn’t care a d—n for him nor his policy, 
sir. Where is the President?’ Androo was a 
goin to swing around the cirkle for this wun man, 
and leave the Constooshn in his hands, but Sew- 
ard checked him. 

At Fremont we hed a handsum recepshun, for 
the offises hevn’t bin changed there, but Toledo 
didn’tdo so well. The crowd didn’t cheer Androo 
much, but when Farragut wuz trotted out they 
gave him a rouser, which wuz enythin but pleas- 
in to the Cheef Magistrate uv this nashen, who 
bleeves in bein respected. 

Finally we reached Detroit. This bein a Dem- 
ocratic city, the President wuz hisself agin. His 
speech wuz wun uv rare merit. He gathered to- 
gether in wun quiver all the sparklin arrows he 
had used from Washington to this point, and shot 
em wun by wun. He swung around the cirkle— 
he didn’t come to make a speech—he had been 
Alderman of his native town—he mite hev been 
Dicktater but woodent—and ended with a poeti- 
cal cotashum which I coodent ketch, but which 
ez neer ez I could understand wuz :— 

“(Kum wun—Kum all—this rock shel fly, 
Erom its firm base—in a pig’s eye.” 

Here we repose for the nite. To-morrow we 
start onward, and shel continue swingin around 
the cirkle till we reach Chicago. 

Perrovteum V. Nassy, P. M., 
(wich is Postmaster, ) 
{and likewise chaplin to the expedishun.) 

Tue Lire or tHe Mosquito.—The reader 
has probably many a time this summer ex- 
ercised a little strategy with the mosquito, and 
when it is fairly settled, made a dexterous 
flank movement, come down with a slap, and ex- 
claimed, “I got him that time.’’ You were all 
wrong; you did not get Aim at all, but you prob- 
ably succeeded in crushing her. One of the Turk- 
ish Sultans believed that a female was at the bot- 
tom of all mischief, and when any disturbance 
took place in his dominions his first question was, 
“Who was she?’’‘ ‘The old brute,’’ you will say; 
well, he was a brute, and the only excuse we can 
make for him is to suppose that, having a taste for 
entomology, he had been studying mosquitoes, 
and finding that the females alone did the mis- 
chief, applied his knowledge to human aflairs. 

Did it ever occur to you, when by a well- 
directed slap you demolish a mésquito, that you 
destroy a very beautiful, and in spite of its blood- 
thirsty propensities, interesting object‘ The male 
insect is readily distinguished by his plumes. He 
has the negative quality of not annoying us, lives 
but a short time, and what little food he requires 
he gets from flowers. The female is armed with 
a formidable proboscis. To understand her his- 
tory, we must go back to the eggs. ‘The female 
lays her eggs upon the water; finding a suitable 
place, she supports herselt by her two pairs of 
forelegs, and crossing the hinder pair like a letter 
X, she deposits the eggs, one after another, in this 
support made by the legs, putting them endwise, 
side by side, and sticking them firmly together by 
means of a glutinous secretion which covers them. 
When the mass is complete, it is in the shape of a 
little boat, consisting of trom one hundred and fifty 


and abandoned to its fate. ‘The little raft floats 
persistently ; it will not sink, nor will hard usage 
break it up, nor freezing destroy the vitality of 
the eggs. Ina few days the larve, as the first 
stage of the insects is called, are hatched, make 
their way out of the under side of the egg, and go 
offin search of food. ‘They may be seen in any 
vessel of rain water that has been exposed for 
some days during summer; from their peculiar 
manner of locomotion they are called “wigglers.’’ 
Near the tail is a tube of hairs through which the 
wiggler breathes. When not disturbed it rests 
with its head downward, and with this tube at the 
surtace of the water, but on approach of danger it 
rapidly wiggles itself to the bottom of the vessel. 
Atter wiggling through eight to fifteen of the first 
days of its existence, and casting its skin two or 
three times, the mosquito goes into the pupa state. 
In this condition it swims with its head upward, 
and, though not so lively as before, it moves and 
tumbles about by means of some paddles at the 
end of its tail. While in the pupa state it takes 
no food, and its breathing arrangements are quite 
reversed, for, instead of respiring through the tube 
at the end of its tail, it is furnished with two tubes 
at the head, through which it takes in air. This 
state of things lasts from five to ten days, when 
the skin bursts and the perfect insect comes forth. 
This is a most critical period in the lite of these 
insects, and they only can emerge with safety on 
avery still, sunny day. The skin of the pupa 
bursts open on the back, and the insect first pro- 
trudes its head, then its chest gradually follows, 
and it stands erect in the shell with its legs still 
confined, and its wings limp and damp. The 
slightest breeze at this time would upset the frail 
boat, and the insect would be drowned. Buta 
very small proportion of the whole succeed in 
passing this last transformation in satety. Soon 
the front pair of legs are extricated, and placed 
upon the water. This enables the insect to steady 
itself, and much diminishes the danger of up- 
setting. The sun speedily dries the wings, which 
are gradually expanded; then the other legs are 
drawn out and placed on the edge of the pupa 
case, the antenne and proboscis are elevated, and 
the insect is able to quit its watery abode and fly 
off to serenade us with its shrill note, and to re- 
lieve us of our surplus blood. 

Naturalists are not agreed as to the manner in 
which the mosquito produces its peculiar and 
annoying sound; it is thought by some that the 
wings alone do not cause it, but that they are 
aided by the rapid vibration of the muscles of the 
chest. It is said that the wings vibrate fifty times 
in asecond. If the cause of the song of the mos- 
quito is not well understood, such is not the case 
with the other annoying peculiarity—its sting. 
Here the object is so small that the microscope 
must be called to our aid. When examined by 
the glass, the sting of the mosquito is found to be 
a very beautiful as well as complex instrument. 
The wonderful fineness of its points is seen in the 
ease with which they penetrate our tough skin. 
The sting itself would cause us but little annoy- 
ance, were it not that the proboscis gives off an 
irritating secretion which inflames the slight 
wound, and in some persons becomes a painful 
swelling, and even troublesome ulcers. This is 
intended to give an idea of the structure and hab- 
its of mosquitoes in general, and not of any par- 
ticular species. Our mosquitoes belong to the 
genera Megarhinusand Culer, but they do not seem 
to have been thoroughly studied, and there is 
much confusion among naturalists concerning 
them. It is somewhat consoling to know that but 
a small proportion of the wigglers ever reach the 
perfect state. Myriads are lost in the process of 
liberating themselves from the pupa state. The 
stillness of the air, or otherwise, at this particular 
season in the life of the mosquito, explains why 
the insects are so much more abundant in some 
years than in others. Great numbers are devoured 
by dragon-flies, which at the South are called 
“mosquito-hawks.”” We have seen mosquitoes 
so plenty near New Orleans, as to darken the wall 
of a building upon which they were resting during 
the day-time, while great numbers of these mos- 
quito-hawks were flitting about and devouring 
them by thousards.— American Agriculturist. 





Tue Book or THE Fase Propuet.—Extract 
from the speech of Gov. Seward at the New Eng- 
land Society’s dinner, Dec. 22, 1860:— 

“The State of South Carolina desires to go out. 
Just at this moment I am going back to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of admitting the State of 
Kansas in; and J venture to say that for every State 
on this continent that will go out of the L Tnion, there 
stand already waiting at least two States that will le 
glad to come in and take their place. [Loud cheers. | 
Let South Carolina, let Alabama, let Louisiana, let 
any other State go out, and while they are rushing out 
you will see Canada and all the Mexican States rush- 
ing in to fill up the vacuum. [Loud applause.] I 
I believe that secession was stronger on the night 
of the 6th November last, when a President and a 
Vice-President who were unacceptable to the 
Slave States were elected, than itis now. That 
is now some fifty days since, and I believe that | 





every day’s sun which set since that time has set 
on mollified passions and prejudices, and that, if 
you will only give it time, sixty days more sun will 


| give you a much brighter and more cheerful at- 


| mosphere. [Loud and long-continued applause.’’| 


| 


| that the revolution is without a cause; it has not 


{ 
i 


| 


Extract from Gov. Seward’s dispatch to Mr. | 
Dayton, our Minister at Paris, dated April 22, | 
1861:— H 

“T need not further elaborate the proposition 


even a pretext. Itis just as clear that it is with- 
out an object. Moral.and physical causes have 
determined inflexibly the character of each one 
of the territories over which the dispute has arisen, 
and both parties after election harmoniously agreed 
to all the federal laws required for their organiza- 
tion. The territories will remain in all respects 
the same, whether the revolution shall succeed or 
shall fail. The condition of slavery in the several 
States will remain the same whether it suereed or sal. 
There is not even a pretext for the complaint that j 





' the disaffected States are to be conquered by the | 


United States if the revolution fails; for the rights 
of the States and the condition of every human 


| being in them will remain subject to exactly the | 


{ 


| they would, as now, be members of the United 


same laws and forms of administration whether 
the revolution shall succeed or whether it shall 
fail. In the one case the States would be federally 
connected with the new confederacy ; in the other, 
States; but their constitutions and laws, customs, 
habits and institutions, in either case, will remain 
the same.”’ 


to three hundred and fifty eggs, which is set afloat | 


s 

Extract from Gov. Seward’s speech at Niagara 
Falls, Sept. 1, 1866 :— 

“I tried to save that party from destruction. 
I tried to show them the way, straight and plain; 
but they were in the case of the traveller who got 
bewildered on his way. He was shown two 
roads, one leading to his destination, the other in 
the opposite direction, and the record of his decis- 
ion was that he had not good sense enough to 
take either way. [Cheers and laughter.} And 
so they took neither way, and now where are 
they? They say we should adhere to the party. 
I have been a party man; been in three or four 
parties; and, though generally consistent, and the 
enemies of that party found me an effective one, 
yet never was I accused of infidelity. But I never 
was a party man to that extent that I did not know 
that the only course, the only true course fora 
party, is to follow the head of the party. Who is 
the head of their party in New York? [A voice, 
‘Horace Greeley.’| Very well. A man to doa 
party any good, a man to make it successful, must 
take the lead. Ido not accept of Greeley, how- 
ever. foe. But let them put forth aman 
now and nominate him for Governor of New York, 
to test their principles at the election in six weeks, 
and if they are not defeated by a turty thousand 
majority, then don’t count me in any longer.’’ 





STATIONERY GOODS, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, &C. 


JOSIAIL Le. FAIRBANKS, 


136 Washington Street, 
Importer and Dealer in Staple and Fine Stationary, 
Drawing, Writing, Note and Letter Papers, 
OFFICE AND COUNTING-HOUSE SUPPLIES, 


CANCELLING AND COPYING PRESSES, 
JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


Gold, Stcel and Quill Pens, 


PENKNIVES, PAPER SHEARS, SCISSORS, POCKET 
BOOKS, PAPER FASTNERS, REVENUE STAMPS, 
&C., &C. 

Blank Account Books, of al) descriptions constant- 
ly on hand, and made to order in the best style of work- 
manship. 3m July 28. 


A NEW MASS. 

STEARNS’ MASS IN A. This composition is in the usual 
Mass form, with Kysie, Gloria, Qui Tollis, Quoniam, Credo, 
Incarnatus, Sanctus, Benedictns, Agnus Det and Dona No- 
bis. It has Latin and English Text, is not very difficult, 
and though taking a classical form is sufliciently familiar 
and home-like to commend itself to Choirs, Musical Associa 
tions and Conventions. Price $1.50. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisuers, 

3t 277 Washington Street. 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 

BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
ographs cheerfully shown. June 2. 


Sept. 15. 


1866. 


FURNITURE... 


~ S. ATIC po e ee ett atietne <7 
\ W. FREELAND, BEARD & co. 
ALL WHO ARE IN PURSUIT C. 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
A. W. BEARD, 
L. L. HARDING, 


—or— 


Well-made, Substantial 
FURNITURE, 


aT THE . 


MOST MODERATE PRICES 


C. W. PREELAND 
J. H. FREELAND, : 
May 12. 6m 


I ALLOWELL & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
WOOL, 
98 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
July 7. 





THAT A 
GOOD ARTICLE CAN BE PRODUCED AT, 


ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE, GEORGE W. CuSURN 





AT OUR SALESROOMS, 





FAYMAREET SQUARE, 


TIE LARGE STOCK, 


SCHOOLS. 


ne ye? £-¢ F020 b, 


Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


— 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


| 
| 
| 


be ie Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 


j House. 
| Fa. Terw commences Sept. 10, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. ; 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inwan Street, Cambridgeport. 

Aug. Il. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 


Drawing-Room Suites, 
Parlor Suites, 
Library Suites, | 
Dining-Room Suites, 





INSURANCE. 
CHAMBER SETS, = a 2 : 
f by E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets exceeding 
$400,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 

on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston 

DIRECTORS : 
Johu Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E, Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President 

IRVING Morse Secretary. Aug. 26 





BLACK WALNUT AND CUESTNUT 


&e., Ke., Ke. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS 


FURNITURE. 


3m 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 
H.N. llooper, 
John P. Ober, 

(. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


A NEW 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Pronounced by those who have examined it | 
greatly in advance of the Grammars 
now in use. 





N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE [NSURANCE 
< COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 





A FRENCH GRAMMAR. Being an attempt to 
to present, in a concise and systematic form, the essential 
principles of the French language ; including English Ex- 
ercises, to be translated into French, with vocabularies ; 
an alphabetical list of the most common French Idioms, 
and a copious Index. To which is added a French, Eng- 
lish and Latin Vocabulary, containing the most common 
See in SES SHR are derived 4 hatin. By Eb- exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 5 
warp H. Macitt, A.M., Sub-Master in the Boston Latin Parties at a distance may insure from blauks, which will 
School, 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1.50. eerie ciate ctemette or Use) ith 

: 3 ‘ . : . ° “nits : ying the benefits of Life Insurance, wi 

: : z : wells { Documents showing \ | 

Weate casemate - publish the following: from, ‘wel the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior post- 
known teachers in this city :— | tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 

“I tiives me great pleasure to speak in warm terms of | the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
commendation of the French Grammar prepared by my | ment, may be obtained, free of expense, Upon application, 
friend and fellow-teacher. Mr. Magill. I have no doubt that | either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
in the hands of a skillful teacher this manual would enable | Company. 
a pupil to make far more rapid progress than he could make 
in any other way. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it: in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 





Directors. - 
ow, T s J -{ at. . ri rT. Se | 
‘Whether or not the book will be a favorite with the mass |, Jolin A. Andre oe , ‘ss ie nn =. MM 2 : slag y  F 
of teachers of French remains to be seen, inasmuch as so Pg mes = rg ard, eas Hf kom “Sage come acl a 
many teachers do their work mechanically, and prefer a | U- Lowell, Jas. 8. 4 seat +. ¥. STEVENS Piidadbons 
gramwmar which requires no knowledge or exertion on t .eir JOSEPH M GIBBENS Sicrabeait 
Toe ; . Se », : . ~~ PY UNS, « a 
part. Francis Gardner, Public Latin hool, Boston Ws W. Monceni: Medical deeaiiiner: ty Jaly: 3 
“*T have examined to some extent Mr. Mayill’s manuscript oe 
of a French Grammar ; and although the only true test of a Se 
school-book is to be found in its practical use, | believe that 


SEWING MACHINES. — 
EXCHANGED AND TO LET. 


Any one about to purchase a sewing machine can see the 
different kinds in operation at our rooms. 


Mr. Magill's will meet the wants of our educational iustitu- 
tions better than any other with which I am acyuainted.”— 
Thomas Sherwin, English High School, Boston, 

“T have looked over the manuscript of Mr. Magill’s French 
Grammar, and believe it to be far better than any sehool- 
book that has yet appeared on the subject.”"— W. H. Seavey, 


sega INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE.... MANAGER. 


Authorized Capital 2.0.0.0 6... cee 





$10,000,000 
86,000,000 


Machine sewing to order. J. D. CLAPP & CO., 
(A few doors from Revere House.) 146 Court St., Boston. 
Sept. 1. 4t* 


L. A. ELLIOT & CoO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Foreign Engravings, 
Chromos, Etchings, 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
4?" Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teachers. tf July 7. 


a&ec. 


ISAAC W. MAY, 
CARD & JOB PRINTER, 


No. 39 State Street, Boston. 


Entrance also at No. 2 Congress Street. 


> Orders solicited for every description of Printing for 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, etc. Particular at- 
tention given to Printing in colors. Blanks of all kinds 
printed at short notice. tf. Aug. 25. 


W. W. BROOM’S 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New 
York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 
itor, 
No. 119, Johu Street, New York City. 
July 14. tf 








SQUAILS. 
A fine assortment of this entertaining Game, 
OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Just the thing for a stormy day in the country. 


D. O. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 
Aug. ll. tf. 


CROQUET GAMES. 


FIFTEEN DIFFERENT STYLES, 


From Eicut To Seventy-five DoLiaRs A Ser. 


D. O. GOODRICH, 


3023 Washington Street. 
Aug. 11. tf 





AMES PLOW COMPANY. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
— AND — 
e NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— LAD 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
&e., &c. 


QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
—AND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


FACTORIES aT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Aug. 4. 3m. 


PIANOS. aca 


‘McPIHAIL & CO., 











385 Washington Street, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 


PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent., Gold Basis. : 
Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano at a rea- 
sonable price. 3m July 7. 





OF ALL MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
“MERRY CHIMES” 


Is universally admitted to be the best. This new book of 
Mr. L. O. Ewerson’s has already met with a sale altogether 
unprecedented, and though his previous work, “THE GOLD- 
EN WREATH.” reached its three Aundreth edition of one 
thousand copies cach, present appearances indicate that the 
“MERRY CHIMES” will go beyondit. The Elementary De- 
partment contains just those peculiar elements that attract 
and retain the attention of child The songs are not old 





| and time-worn—sung through a dozen books—but new and 
| sparkling, adapted to all occasions, and alive with the spirit 
of the times. Price &) cents a copy ; $5 a dozen. 
men pages on app! 


Speci- 
lication. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PcB.isnzas, 

as 


Sept. 8. 277 Washington street. 


Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston, | Paid up e. pital and Reserves 


| Fire Premiums in 1864................... $2,000,000 

SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL. 
A short Handbook of Latin Poetry, with Nites and Kef- ; 
erences to Harkness’s and Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammars. By J. Hl. flansun, A.M., and W. J. Kotre, 
A.M. 12mo. Price $2. 

IN PRESS: 

A KEY TO EXERCISES IN MAGILL’S | guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 1 vol., lwo. optics issued and all losses settled at the 

A FRENCH READER. With References to Ma-!| Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 
gill’s French Grammar. 12mo. : 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Il- 
lustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Julius Cxe- 
sar. By George L. Craik, Professor of History and of 
English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. Adapted 
to the use of the student and the general reader, by W. J. 
Rove, Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
16mo. 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premiuon. Buildings to- 
sured on favorable terms for one or tive years 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 


STEPILIIEN ILIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company. 


M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 7. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VITY OF BOSTON.—Ciry Crenk’s O81 
/ vice, July 31, lSu6.—Notice is hereby given that copies 


C ROSBY & Al NSWORTI 1 > | of the “General Laws and Resolves passed by the Legisla 


PUBLISHERS, {ture of Massachusetts during the Session of 1866," can be 


| obtained by the citizens of Boston, on application at the 
117 Washington Street, several Potice Srarions of this city, or at the Office of the 
Sept. 8. Bt Ciry CLeKK at City Hall. 5. F. McCLEARY 


Aug. 4 City Clerk. 





Beston. 


ae a pee asats : 
CHARLES A. SMITH & 
OLD STATE HOUSE, 


MERCIANT TAILORS, 


Invite attention to their Fall Importations 


LGMUTY OF BOSTON.—Avprror’s Rerorts 
} XJ For Distaipurion.—Auditor’s Office, City Hall, July 
31, Lst6. In pursuance of an order of the City Council, I 
hereby give notice that the Auditor of Accounts’ i4dth An 
nual Report of the Receipts and Expenditures of the City 
of Boston, for the financial year 1865-66, has been printed 
and that the citizess can obtain copies of the same on ap- 
plication at the several Police Station Hlouses, and at the 
Auditor’s Office, City Hall, Sehool Street 

ALFRED T. TURNER, Auditor of Accounts 


CO, 


Aug. 4. 

_ oF — 

WTY OF BOSTON .—Qvuarastine.-In Board 

J of Aldermen, Jane 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 

after the first of July, I866, in addition to the order hereto 

2 fore in force establishing quarantine regulations in regard 

FALL OVERCOATINGS, to vessels from foreign ports, all vessels arriving from Amer- 

Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS | gs Sy ae hae of the -~ s of lady incase Hesiotl, 

- : Sha ” aetained upon 1¢ quarantine grounds unt) i“ 

Messrs. C. A. S. & Co, are enabled to offer partic: | receive the proper sisal ti the Port Physician . 

ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- A true copy, Attest : 8S. F. McULEARY, City Clerk 


manship and style. June 3). 


English, Scotch and French Suitings, 


— AND — 





Washington and state Strects, NITY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance TO Mount 
OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. | / tlopk Cemetery. Ciry Hart, April 28, 1866. The 

June 2s | publie are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 
ben's to the first of Noveinber, passengers will be conveyed to the 

Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the 
| office of the Metropolitan Kailroad, corner Tremont and 
| Bromfield streets. at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o'clock, daily, conneect- 

ing at Jamaica Plain with « coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.30, 3.30 and 5 o'clock, P.M 

The 2.10 o’elock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 
ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of pa-sengers 
to the Cemetery. 

Through fare each way, 16 cents 

By order of the Board of Trustees 
May 5. tf CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 





TRAVELLING BAGS 
AND BASKETS. 


FURNISHED AND 


PLAIN. 


A splendid assortment at LOW PRICES. 
D. O. GOODRICH, 


3O2 Washington street. 
tf 


VITY OF BOSTON.—AwN Orpinasce tO 
| J AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO TILE PUB 
| LIC HWEALTIL.—Be it ordained by the Alderinen and Com 
mon Council of the City of Boston, in the City Couneil as- 
senibled as follows :—Section. 1. The thirty-fifth section of 
~ — } the Ordinance relating to the Public Health is hereby amena- 
| ed by striking out in the tifth line the word ‘Master,’ and 





WILLIAM ‘TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for 


inserting in the place thereof the word ** Polrer 

Seer. 2. The forty-second section of said ordinance is 

| hereby stricken Out and the following substituted therefor 
Sect. 42. All vamlts and privies shall be made of briek and 

| cement, and contain at least eighty cubie feet, and so con 
| structed that the inside of the same shall be at least two feet 
| distant from the line of every adjoining lot, unless the own 
| er of said adjoining lot shall otherwise agree and consent ; 
and also from every street, lane, alley, court, square.or pub 

| lie place, or publie or private y and so ax to be 
conveniently approached, opened and cleaned Kvery vault 

| shall be made tight, so that the contents thereof cannot e> 
ke - . cape therefrom, except as provided in section forty-three 
WEDDING CAKE All preparations for cleaning @ vault or privy shall be made 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. | by the person entering said vault or privy. and in case of 
= i z negiect to make such preparation the same shall be made by 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec-| the city, and the expense thereof! be charged to such person 
tionary of all sorts. Aug 56. Seer. 3. The fifty-second section of said ordinance ix here- 
| by amended by striking out the word after the word 
alleys. in the third line, and inserting in the place thereof 
} the word ‘wethin 


Public or Private Parties, 
4 r Ssageway, 
large orsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table to PONE RE We 


Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


‘of, 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, pom 


— AND — 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, | concurred 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Looking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS. ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 
No. 234 Washingten Street, Boston. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 
July 7. 


IN Boanp ov ALDERMEN, July 25, D866 
sent down for concurrence 

G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman 
In Common Councis, July 26, 1st). 


JOSEPH STORY, President. 
Approved, July 28, 184) 
; Aug. 15 tf F, W. LINCOLN, Ja., Mayor. 
Plates, |__ ees : te ae 
TITY OF BOSTON.—Pveustic Batuine Ac- 
J commonatiows.—The City Council of Boston, having 
| authorized the establi-bment of suitable FREE BATHING 
| EST ABLISHMENTS for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
| tanta of Boston, the joint special committee having the same 
in charge, announce their Location and Regulation as fol- 
— lows :— 


: “WOOL “WOOLENS ETC z | Location.—No. 1, West Boston Bridge. near Charles street 
’ ’ . 





No. 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot 
No. 3, East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street 
No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad stree* 
No. 5, South Boston, south end of L street. 
No. 6, Dover street Bridge, South pier 
Kegulations.—The Baths will be open for use daily from 
June | to September , 1565, on week days from 5 o cloek 
A.M. to9oclock PM. Males, from 5 to 7 AM, from 11 
AM. to 3, P.M..and from 7 to¥PM. Females, from & to 
, 10 AM... and from4to6, PM. Sundays, from 5 to ¥ o'ciock 
A.M, for males only 
| The Baths will be closed at 10 o’clock P.M., on week. days, 
and at 4! o'clock AM. on Sundays 
} Each bather will provide his own towels and soap. Female 
= bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
| Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintend- 
ent at three cents each. 
Each Superintendent will have full charge of his premises,- 
. and authority to withhold the "ities fre y y 
WANTED, 100 local and superannuated Min- Siete ations sian Meilities from all not com 
isters to engage in a business easy and lucrative, aud No smoking. profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 
well adaptet to their position. Those now engaged are clear- j lowed on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing 
ing from 35) to $150 per mos. For particulars, address | the dressing-rooms, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking. or 
JONES BROTHERS & ©O, | cutting, will be excluded from the Baths, or arrested, ac- 
Sept. 15. 3m 118 Water St., Boston, Mass. | cording to the nature of the offense. 4 
All — oe in bathing, or of use of dressing 
8 ‘ CREDENCE a eeada “~" + | rooms, must be referred to the wrintendent, § 
bs Na asdhentie dar SAVINGS INSTITUTION, | dion shall be final he Superintendent, whose deci 
pe Bostoy, 28 Summer -treet, corner of Arch. Deposits; 4 police officer will be in constant attendance, who wilt 
in this institution draw interest at the rate of five percent. preserve order and enforce these regulations in conference 
per annum for all full months they remain inthe bank. All with the Superinteudent. 
deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are guarantied CH The cominit*ee appeal to the honor and propriety of 
to the depositor by a capita) stock of two hundred thousand each bather to so use the premises and regulate hia or her 
dollars. Bank open for deposits and payments daily from) -onduct as to make this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 
9 o'clock A er 3 o'clock fon = enero mea ge BATHS a complete success. 
‘clock P.M., the accommo< n of mec 6 an y Per order Committee on i i 
RICHARD HOLMES, Preside noo Brrr age erenll 
ANSON J. STONE, Treasure Bosroy, June 1, 1366. . dune 2. 


ye KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


July 7. 6m 





FINANCIAL. 
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